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New Books for Definite Needs 


Meras’ Le Premier Livre and Le Second Livre 
By AtBert A. Meras, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and B. Meras, Director of Stern's School of Languages, New York. 

A conservative course for the first year for beginners based on the direct method of 
teaching. Each book is for a half year. The aim is to create for the classroom a truly 
French atmosphere, and to provide for the pupils French that is natural, practical, and 
interesting. 


Hunter’s Civic Biology; also Laboratory Problems 


By Georce WitLIAM Hunter, A. M., Head of the Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York, N. Y. 

A logical, well-rounded course for urban communities that aims at a preparation for 
citizenship in the largest sense. The material is presented in a series of practical problems 
relating to vital everyday topics which appeal to the interests of the average boy and girl and 
affect their welfare. 


Weed’s Chemistry in the Home; also Laboratory Manual 


By Henry T. WEED, Head of the Science Department, Manual Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A course, particularly for students not going to college, with some theory, but with the chief 
attention to the practical applications of the fundamental principles encountered in everyday 
life. This course affords an unusual insight into the practical manner in which the laws of 
nature have been utilized by man. The information provided is permanently helpful. 


Halleck and Barbour’s Readings from Literature 
Edited by Reusen Post HAtteck, M. A., LL.D., and EvizasetH Graeme Barsour, B. A., Head of English 
Department, Girls’ High School, Louisville; Ky. 
Sixty-seven prose and poetical selections from representative English and American 
authors, both modern and classic, each prefaced by a short biography of the writer. The 
study hints and book reference afford a broad introduction to literature. 


Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative Latin 
By Benjamin W. MitcHe i, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Central High School, Philadelphia. Also Teachers’ 
Handbook. 
Based mainly on the first book of the Gallic War, this new composition book presents 
the subject from the standpoint of the English idioms and applies the principles of Latin 
syntax to English forms of speech. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE RAID OF THE U-S3. 


The unexpected arrival of the Ger- 
man fighting submarine, the U-53, 
first at Newport, and then off Nan- 
tucket Light, where it promptly tor- 
pedoed and sank, in its first day's 


activities, four British, one Dutch 
and one Norwegian steamer, has 
brought the great war to our very 


shores. The vessels sunk were the 
Strathdene, a British freighter, 
bound from New York to Bordeaux ; 
the West Point, a British freighter, 
bound from London to Newport 
News; the Stephano, a British pas- 
senger liner, bound from Halifax to 
New York: the Kingstonian, a Brit- 
ish freighter; the Bloomersdijk, a 
Dutch freighter, bound from New 
York to Amsterdam; and the Chris- 
tian Knudsen, a Norwegian freighter, 
on her way from New York to Lon- 
don. The crews of these ships were 
rescued by near-by American destroy- 
ers. The ships were not torpedoed 
without warning. The American 
steamer Kansan, bound from New 
York for Genoa, was held up, but 
was allowed to proceed, after an ex- 
amination of her papers. 


A PRACTICAL BLOCKADE. 


The activities of this submarine 
and of possible similar craft, if un- 
checked, would establish a practical 
blockade of our ports, so far as 
commerce with Europe is concerned. 
The position taken by the submarine 
commands both the outgoing path of 
the outside course of Atlantic travel, 
which lies just south of Nantucket Is- 
land, and the incoming path of ships 
bound for New York. It is not sur- 
prising that the report of the first 
day’s activities was followed by a 
sharp decline in war stocks, an 
equally sharp advance in marine in- 
surance rates, and a holding back of 
a number of ships already loaded 
with cargoes for British, French and 
Italian ports. The international as- 
pects of the raid present new and 
difficult diplomatic questions which 
will be intensified if it is proved, as 
suspected, that there is an American 


base of supplies for the raiding 
craft. 
AN INEXCUSABLE ATTACK. 


Whatever may be the rights or 
wrongs of this raid, in the light of 
international law, as to the other 
ships attacked, the sinking of the 
Holland-America line steamer Bloom- 


ersdijk was without excuse. This 
was a neutral ship, with a_ neutral 
cargo, bound for a neutral Dutch 


port, and to attack and sink her w:th- 
out provocation was an act closely 
akin to piracy. It is not strange that 
the Dutch press is indignant over 
this fresh outrage, for the Dutch 
have already had a great deal to bear 
from the recklessness with which the 


German submarine campaign has 
been carried on. The incident is an 
ominous foretaste of the risks to 


which our own and _ other neutral 
commerce will be exposed if the 


German submarine warfare is to be 
extended to our own. shores. and 
ports 

THE LATEST NOTE. 


The latest American note is a reply 
to the representations of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Rus- 


sia and Japan to the effect that neu- 
tral governments should take effica- 
cious measures to prevent belligerent 
submarines, regardless of their use, 
to avail themselves of neutral waters, 
roadsteads and harbors. The reply 
is a flat refusal, coupled with an ex- 
pression of surprise that the sugges- 
tion should have been made; and 
this on the ground that “the allied 
powers have not set forth any cir- 
cumstances, nor is the government 
of the United States at present aware 
of any circumstances, concerning the 
use of war or merchant submarines 
which would render the existing 
rules of international law inapplicable 


to them.” This note was given out 
after the appearance of the U-53: 
but was presumably written before 


that event. 
COERCION OF GREECE. 
The entente allies have grown 
weary at last of the backing and fill- 
ing of King Constantine, and the end- 
less succession of pseudo-cabinets, 
without authority or policy and 


standing for nothing in particular, 
and have taken over, through the 
French admiral, the entire Greek 
fleet. They have also ordered the 


dismantling of the forts on the sea- 
coast, and have taken possession of 
two forts which commanded the 
fleet's moorings. They were moved 
to this proceeding by the course taken 
by the Greek government in dis- 
patching artillery and ammunition 
to the interior, and by the suspicious 
movements of Greek ships and the 
continued activity of the pro-German 
reservist leagues, all of which jus- 
tified the apprehension of a treach- 
erous attack from the rear when an 
opportunity offered. They offer 
Greece full support in every way if 
she goes into the war to repel the 
Bulgarian invasion, but they will not 
longer be trifled with. 


LABOR AND POLITICS. 


The meeting at Cleveland of the 
leaders of the four railroad brother- 
hoods to promote the organization 
of Wilson clubs among railroad em- 
ployees throughout the country is the 
first attempt, on a large scale, to 
pivot a presidential election upon a 


single labor issue. The slogan of 
this movement is ‘“‘Remember Our 
Political Friends and Defeat Our 


Enemies”; and President Lee of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
in his call to all the members to join 
the clubs, tells them that if Wilson 
is defeated, the Adamson Law will 
be repealed, while if he is re-elected, 
with a working majority in the 
House and Senate, he will be in a 
position to carry out other legislation 
in the interest of labor, the Adamson 
Law being only the beginning of 
what is required. 


ANOTHER MEXICAN REFORM. 


To the list of reforms instituted by 
the Carranza government in Mexico, 
mentioned in this column last week. 
is now added another which is per- 
haps the most daring and significant 
of all_—a decree absolutely prohibi- 
ting bull-fighting throughout Mexico. 
From time immemorial, bull-fighting 
has been a national sport in Mexico. 
quite as much as baseball and foot- 
ball in the United States, and it has 
been a school of brutality, as the 
American sports are not. Carranza, 
in his decree, denounces the sport 
as needlessly endangering the 


lives 
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of men, torturing beasts, pr i 
Sanguinary feelings, and disgraci 
the country. A fine of from. $1,000 
to $5,000 and imprisonment for from 
one to six months are the penalty for 
infringement of the decree. This ; 
calculated to put the matador nan 
manently out of business. This ae 
courageous act on the pz f 
ranza. a 


= 


Our Queer Language 


When the’ English tongue we 
: speak 
Why is “break” not rhymed with 
“treak”? 


Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say “sew,” but likewise “few. 
And the maker of a verse y 


Cannot cap his “horse” with 
“worse”? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as 


“heard”: 
“Cord” is different from “word”: 
“Cow” is cow “low” is re 
s cow, but “low” is low; 


“Shoe” is never rhymed with 
Toe. 

Think of “hose” and “dose” and 
“lose”: 

And of “goose”—and yet of 


“choose.” 
Think of “comb” 
“bomb”; 
“Doll” and “roll”; and “home” and 
“some.” 

And since “pay” is 
“say,” 

Why not 
pray? 

We have “blood” and “food” and 
“good”; 

“Mould” is not 

, could.” 

Wherefore “done,” 
“lone”? 

Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sounds and letters disagree. 

—Edwin L. Sabin, in St. Nicholas. 


> 


The November Century 


Agriculture, though one of the 
oldest of the arts, is the youngest of 
the sciences. Less than two years 
ago, for the first time, the American 
Academy for the Advancement of 
Science admitted agriculture into 
the family circle by giving it a place 
on its program and in its organiza- 
tion. Thus agriculture has become 
a sort of modern Cinderella. For 
thousands of years the servant and 
drudge of civilization, at last she has 
found the magic slipper and is 
making her debut as a veritable and 
acknowledged princess, a royal dis- 
penser of bounty and happiness. As 
a result of recent scientific and 


and “tomb” and 
rhymed with 


“paid” with “said,” I 
pronounced like 


but “gone” and 





economic developments along agfi- 
cultural lines, we are today in the 
midst of an agricultural revolution 


that seems destined to be as signifi- 
cant and as far-reaching in its effects 
upon civilization as was the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth and nine 
teenth centuries. This “Agricultural 
Revolution,” it is said, forms the 
subject of an article to appear under 
this name in the November Century 
from the pen of Carl Vrooman, 
first assistant secretary of agricul- 
Mr. Vrooman is said to offer 


ture. ; 
a survey of agricultural develop 
ments in the United States at the 


present time, and to point out the 
tendency toward the co 


steady 
against the predatory, 


operative, as 
principle 
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For the Junior High School | 


CAJORI AND ODELL—Elementary Algebra 


First Year Course . . - - 206 pages, 65 cents 
Second Year Course . . . 201 pages, 75 cents 


Simple—compact—direct. 





BROWNELL—Laboratory Lessons in Gen- 
eral Science .. . . 215 pages, 80 cents 


Lessons that connect the sciences and form 
habits of scientific observation and study. 


HEDRICK—Constructive Geometry 
75 pages, 40 cents 
Simple problems based on fundamental 


constructions. 


ROUX—Elementary French Reader 
150 pages, 50 cents 


Well-graded selections of a high type for 
the first weeks of the course. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 











DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














Massachusetts | eachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 





A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


Ona Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


—— 0 —— 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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Increase { fou 
Your Salary 

Would you accept an increase of 20% to 

40% in your salary? Many acountry school 


and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 










Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into “‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness, 









Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


——_en—— 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 


Waler Leroy Smih, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers stenotypists and secretaries. 













MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 


Formerly Supervisor of Manual Arts 
at Bristol, R. L, North Attleboro, 
and Fitchburg, Mass. 


MISS PAIRPOINT OFFERS THREE 


ART COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


1—For Grade Teachers 
To give assistance with drawing and hand- 
work in their own grades. 


2—A Normal Art Course 
To help teachers who wish to do depart- 
mental work in drawing and handwork. 


3—An Iltlustrator’s Course 
To fit those who wish to draw for reproduc- 
tion. 


The work is all individual, meeting the needs of 
each student, and may begin at any time. 


ADDRESS 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 
949 Hope Street Bristol, R. |. 
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LISTENING LESSONS 
IN MUSIC 


By Acnes Moore FRYBERGER, 
Assistant Supervisor of Public School Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The only pedagogically organized text 
on the teaching of music appreciation. 
Ir TELLs : 

What compositions are best suited to the 

several grades and why. 


How to present these selections so as to 
develop the “listening habit.”’ 


How to exhaust the possibilities of each 
record and to relate its several points 
to different grades. 


How to correlate music appreciation with 
language, geography, history, etc. 
276 pages, $1.25 


Send for full descriptive circular, 
containing specimen pages, etc. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series | 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools, 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2526 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 























D. C. HEATH & CO. have in preparation a complete series of books for Junior 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES 


High School courses. 


By Joun M. Man_y and Etiza R. BaILey, 


unusually attractive literature. 


Introduction to Mathematics 


By Rosert L. Snort, Principal West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and WiLtiam H. Enson. 


Cloth. 208 pages. $1.00. 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and constructive geometry. 


Hygiene in Home and Town 


By BertHa M. Brown, sometime Instructor in the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Illustrated. 318 pages. 60 cents. 


Home and community hygiene so taught as to prepare pupils for the tasks of mature life in home-making. 


Introduction to Agriculture 


By C. M. Weep and W.E. Riney. Cloth. 


Junior High School Speiler 


By R. L. Sanpwick and A. L. Bacon. 


The following are ready. 
concerning the series will be sent to any address on request. 


Junior High School English—Book | 


Cloth. 
Contains abundant material for oral and written drill, a clear and adequate treatment of grammar, and 


Illustrated 
Practical studies in soil preparation and crop production. 


126 pages. 


A bulletin giving full details 


Illustrated. ix+354 pages. 60 cents. 





Cloth. 


260 pages. S80 cents. 
Ss 








25 cents. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers | 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 














SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATION EXTENDED 


BY CASPER L. REDFIELD 


Chicago 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said that a man’s edu- 
cation should begin with his grandfather. That 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. He should have extended it to the eight 
great-grandparents or further, and should have 
included all of the intervening persons. Also, he 
should have told us a little more about what edu- 
ation*was and how it was to be measured in the 
lines of descent. As it is he left it for superficial 
persons to draw erroneous conclusions and to deny 
the advantages of educating the grandfather. 

Our schools and colleges start us upon an inten- 
sive course of education and continue it long 
enough to give us the education habit, but what 
we get in that way is but a small part of our total 
education. A child learns many things before he 
goes to school, and the mentally active man learns 
many things after he graduates from college. 

If a strip of land has no width it matters not how 
long it may be, o if it has no length it matters not 
how wide it may be. To have great area it must 
have both great length and great width. So it is 
with education. It is not material how intensively 
we study if the total of that study extends over 
‘only an inappreciable length of time. Also, it 1s 
not material how long an educational application 
may be continued if the person being educated 
spends the entire time in sleep. During his twenty 
years of slumber, Rip Van Winkle gained no edu- 
‘cation. 

To get a considerable education there should be 
a mental activity corresponding more or less 
closely to that forced upon us by schools and col- 
leges, and there should be something more than a 
short length of life in which that activity is con- 
tinued. The total education is the product of the 
two exactly as area is the product of length and 
breadth. 

Holmes told us that education should begin with 
the grandfather, but he did not make it clear that 
the education should continue with that grand- 
father for a considerable period of years before 
he passed on the inheritance to the next generation. 
A. little consideration should make it evident that 
the son cannot inherit the effects of an education 
which the father acquires after the son is born. 
The father should get the education first and the 
son afterwards, not get the son first and the educa- 
ton afterwards. 

The early settlers in New England established 
the little red schoolhouse, and very soon after- 
wards the college. Their aim was that all children 
‘should have a primary education, and that higher 
education should be furnished to those who could 


avail themselves of it. For two hundred years the 





only learned professions were the law, medicine 
and theology. He who graduated in any of these 
professions was a highly educated person for the 
community in which he lived. But it does not fol- 
low that such graduates were the only highly edu- 
cated persons. The man with only a common 
school education but one who had been active m 
the community for many years would have a better 
total education than the man who had just gradu- 
ated from college. A somewhat less mental ac- 
tivity would be more than compensated for by the 
greater length of time in which that activity was 
continued. That the early settlers recognized the 
age of a person as having an important bearing 
upon his educational qualifications may be seen from 
the fact that they set minimum ages at which a man 
might vote or hold responsible office. 

For more than two hundred years after New 
England was first settled the average father 
was thirty-two years old when the average 
child was born, That average father had a 
common school education and such further edu- 
cation as he would normally get as a farmer, a 
hunter, a sailor or a small store keeper. A few 
had little or no schooling, and a few had the ad- 
vantages of college instruction. These practi- 
cally balance each other and leave the average 
father that indicated. 

In testing the maxim of Holmes we can learn 
whether the father was educated or not, in the 
sense here implied, by examining, first, how old 
he was when his child was born, and second, the 
details of his life history to see how mentally 
active he was. If he was more than thirty-two 
when his child was born there is a fair assump- 
tion that he was above the average in education. 
If he was less than thirty-two there is a _ fair 
assumption that he was below the average un- 
less he was a college graduate. In the latter 
event it is a question of finding the area—de- 
termining whether the shortage in age is or is not 
more than counterbalanced by the extra degree 
of mental activity. As there is no accurate 
scale by which we can measure mental activity, 
a determination of cases of that kind must be by 
estimate in which each person may use his own 
judgment. However, we need not let such 
doubtful cases disturb us because they are com- 
paratively rare and do not change the general 
result when we include a considerable number 
of persons in a pedigree. 

The object here is to give an example of the 
method of investigating the amount of educa- 
tion existing in previous generations for the 
purpose of determining what effect such educa- 
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tion has upon the natural ability of those com- 
ing in later generations. For this purpose the 
case of Jonathan Edwards is taken, partly be- 
cause he was a famous man in his day, partly 
because he has many famous descendants, and 
partly because he has been used as an illustra- 
tion in teaching heredity by those persons who 
deny that the child is affected by the education 
of the parent :— 
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We thus have Rev. Timothy Edwards produced 
by an ancestry every known member of which but 
one was a well educated person before reproducing. 
That one exception is Richard Edwards, and his 
lack is in years. The quality of his early educa- 
tion may be estimated by the fact that he was later 
“a lawyer of high repute and great erudition.” 

The mother of Jonathan was Esther Stoddard, 
a well educated woman who was about two years 





‘  b, about 1602 


( b. 1647 (45) | William Edwards 
(22) | Richard Edwards....... 2 = 
a b. 1669 | |  b, about 1604 
(54) | Rev. Timothy Edwards.... . (43) | Agnes Spencer 
b. 1609 
| b. 1645 (36) | William Tuttle 
b. 1708 | (24) | Elizabeth Tuttle........... J : 
Jonathan Edwards..... 2 | 
| i A eet aane'h aarkin aeacee 
| +b. 1648 (33) b. about 1610 
- 164: vo Anthony Stoddard 
(29) | Rev. Solomon Stoddard.... J erences: 
... | _ b. 1672 | 
(31) | Esther Stoddard....... mise | Mary Downing 
| é (  »b. about 1600 
b. 1644 (44) Rev. John Warham 
(28) | Esther Warham............ d 


From the pedigree chart we learn that Jona- 
than Edwards was born when _ his father, Rev. 
Timothy Edwards, was thirty-four years old. 
That thirty-four is placed in parentheses between 
Jonathan and Timothy and is called the “birth- 
rank” of Jonathan. It shows that Timothy was 
two years above the average age when Jonathan 
was born. From historical records we learn that 
Timothy was intensively educated from a very 
early age. Taking these two facts together we 
find that Jonathan Edwards was the son of a 
man who was very highly educated before Jona- 
than was conceived. 

Timothy Edwards was born when his father, 
Richard Edwards, was twenty-two years of age. 
This is ten years below the normal. We learn, 
however, that Richard was a Harvard graduate 
and a lawyer before his son was conceived. 
These two facts make this point in the pedigree 
doubtful with the probability that the ten years 
shortage in time more than offsets the extra in- 
tensity of the education. 

The father and mother of Richard were about 
forty-five and forty-three years old, respectively, 
when Richard was born. They were active indi- 
viduals and consequently were highly educated be- 
fore Richard was conceived. 

Elizabeth Tuttle was an exceptionally well-edu- 
cated woman and _ twenty-four years old when 
Timothy was born. There was a small deficiency 
in years of time, but this was more than counter- 
balanced by the intensity and thoroughness of her 
education. She was the daughter of William 
Tuttle of New Haven and was born when her father 
was thirty-six years of age. He was an active and 
leading man in the community and was well edu- 
cated by years if not by special schooling. 





above the average age when her son was born. She 
was the daughter of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who 
was twenty-nine when his daughter was born. A 
member of one of the learned professions at 
twenty-nine necessarily had an education above 
the average of his community at that time. 

Solomon was the son of Anthony Stoddard, who 
was about thirty-three when his son was born. 
That Anthony was especially well educated may be 
seen from the fact that for many years he was the 
representative for his community. The mother of 
Solomon was Mary Downing, a younger or the 
youngest child of Hon. Emanuel Downing. We 
do not have figures at this point, but it is clearly 
evident that unusual previous education was there. 

The mother of Esther Stoddard was Esther 
Warham, daughter of Rev. John Warham, who 
was about forty-four years of age when his daugh- 
ter was born. It is quite certain that the wife of 
one clergyman and the daughter of another is a 
well educated woman. 

In the above we have passed in review, one by 
one, twelve of the immediate ancestors of Jonathan 
Edwards, and we find that, with a single doubtful 
exception, every one was educated to a point much 
above the average for the community, and that this 
extra education preceded reproduction. Jonathan 
Edwards was very distinctly the product of a 
highly educated ancestry extending back to at 
least the great-grandparents. Jonathan married @ 
daughter of Rev. James Pierrepont, who was fifty- 
one years old when that daughter was born, and 
from that combination of educated ancestors on 
both sides of the house we have many eminent 
descendants in later generations. 

A man’s education should begin as far back in his 
ancestry as possible and should involve all inter- 
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mediate individuals. By that process, and by that 
process alone, do we get improvement from 
generation to generation. There never was, and 


$71 


no one can find, a single case to the contrary. 
Statements sometimes made to the contrary are 
empty assertions having no basis in fact. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PEACE, PROGRESS, PROSPERITY IN BUTTE 

Did you ever cringe and shudder on a sultry 
day when thunder rattled and roared, pealed and 
crashed, and the lightning fairly unnerved you, and 
then have you breathed the clear, balmy atmos- 
phere which resulted therefrom? 

If so, you can have some idea of Butte, as it was 
educationally said to be, when the miners 
wrangled two years ago and the school people 
jangled a year ago, and as it now is,—one of the 
most peaceful, progressive, prosperous cities in the 
Union. 

I have known Butte for twenty years. When 
first I knew it it was the rockiest, rudest, crudest 
mining camp I ever knew and I have known most 
of them. 

Today it is as clean, attractive, enterprising a 
commercial city of 100,000 people as can be found 
in the intermountain region or anywhere else in 
America. 

What was once a camp of shacks is now a city 
with a larger percentage of the working people 
living in their own homes than in any industrial 
c'ty in the United States. 

Where once gambling dens were in full blast 
on every corner, lewd women sat in doorways on 
principal streets, and saloons welcomed riotous 
gangs, now the saloons: prohibit public gambling, 
refuse to sell to the boisterous crowds, close at 
midnight and stay closed till 8 a. m., and no phase 
of licentiousness is permitted on the public 
streets. 

To have seen, as I have seen, the transformation 
of the wildest mining camp to a beautiful city of 
homes, of streets of rocks and ruts to boule- 
vards, is to make one’s optimism intelligent and 
compelling. 

Today one can no more appreciate what was 
written about Butte educationally in 1914 and 1915, 
than he can imagine the riots of 1913-1914 as he 
sees miners by the hundreds building cozy homes 
on the plains, than he can think of Mary McLean 
while attending a Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

He who would have envied the superintendent 
of Butte, whatever his admiration for him person- 
ally or professionally, a year ago, would have been 
a candidate for an asylum, while no superintend- 
ent between the seas is more to be envied today 
than is W. E. Maddocks, whose leadership is as in- 
spiring as it is acceptable to the teachers, the 
miners, the merchants and the clubs of men and 
women. 

The schools! Well, we purposely dodged Butte 
last year because we had friends on both sides and 
because our faith in the outcome was adequate 
for any strain of circumstance. 


THE IDEALIST. 

She’s ugly, you say, old Butte is, ! 

And grimy and black and drear? 
Why, partner, I never could see it, 

And I’ve been here many a year. 
There’s nothing pretty about her, 

But somehow she’s strong and free, 
And big and rugged, and—well, comrade, 

She looks pretty good to me. 


She’s beautiful, too, in her fashion, 
In her wonderful, strange old way; 
With her chimneys and throbbing engines, 
Her hillsides marred and gray. 
She’s the goddess of wealth and power— 
It’s a thing my words won't reach, 
It takes a man to express it 
Who's born with a gift of speech. 


But some clear autumn morning 
When the air is like a sip 

From a spring of sparkling water 
That touches the pilgrim’s lip, 

Go out and look around you 
At the mountains against the sky; 

Those quiet, immutable mountains 
That carry their heads so high. 


And then as the days grow brighter 
And the sky is limpid blue, 

They come in their grandeur closer 
And sort of reach down to you. 
And you feel, with a thrill of wonder 

That has no stain of pride, 
That you are one of the mountains— 
The heart of the great divide 


Then at sunset how they fill you 
With a sense of perfect awe, 

As the colors bathe and light them 
In faith with God's good law; 

Purple and gold and crimson, 
Painted by nature’s hand. 

I can’t begin to express it, 


3ut I think I 


can understand 


And the city itself at night time, 
When seen from a distant place, 

With its many lights a-glistening 
Like flames on a snowbank’s face 

They sweep in a grand crescendo, 

lines, 

Till they flicker into the starlight 
That shimmers 


In glittering rows and 


above the mines 


Ugly and bleak? Well, maybe, 
But my eyes have learned to find 

truth, not substance; 

behind 

Her faults and her sins are many 


The beauty of 
The beauty that lies 


To injure her fair repute, 
But her heart and her soul are cleanly 
And she’s beautiful dear old Butte. 


—Berton Braley. 
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RUTGERS’ SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


Now Rutgers makes its bow before the educa- 
tional public. For Rutgers has reached the emi- 
nent vantage-point of 150 years, and is this 
year celebrating its sesqui-centennial, having 
been founded on November 10, 1766. 


Rutgers College ranks as an ancient and hon- 
orable educational institution. Only seven col- 
leges existed in the United States when the char- 
ter was granted to Rutgers (then Queen’s) Col- 
lege in the name of George the Third by the 
Governor of the province of New Jersey, Wil- 
liam Franklin. These early colleges included 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, University 
of Pennsylvania, Brown and Washington and 


Lee. 


This eighth college in the provinces was 
named “Queen’s” in honor of the royal consort, 
Queen Charlotte. The college hall on the pres- 
ent campus (erected in 1808) is still called 
Queen’s building. 

The name Rutgers dates from 1825, when 
needed funds and new life were given the strug- 
gling young college by the gifts of Colonel Henry 
Rutgers, a Revolutionary soldier and hero of the 
battle of White Plains; and a graduate of King’s 
(Columbia) University, New York. 

It is interesting to recall that Rutgers (which 
is now a prosperous institution with over 1,200 
students in all departments) had its origin in the 
zeal for education and religion shown by the 
Dutch colonists both in New York and New 
Jersey. 

It was the Rev. Theodorus Jacobus Freling- 
huysen (an eloquent missionary sent from Hol- 
land to New Jersey in 1720) who first agitated 
the establishment of Rutgers College, which his 
son, Rev. Theodorus Frelinghuysen, with Rev. 
Jacob R. Hardenbergh (afterwards president of 
the college) and Hendrick Fisher (president of 
the first Provincial Congress of New Jersey), 
successfully continued and concluded. The 
charter which they secured, is with slight 
amendment the charter of Rutgers today. 

A conspicuous feature of the college is the 
scientific school, which in 1864 was designated 
as the State College for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts, to which was 
added in 1887 an extensive agricultural experi- 
ment station whose work has had wide emula- 
tion. 

The short courses in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, in clay working, etc., have been planned 
to give aid to those desiring to become better 
farmers, home-makers, stockmen, dairymen, 
poultrymen, fruit growers and_ clayworkers, 
and have not opportunity for the extended 
courses. 

The training of farmers, dairy and orchard- 
men is emphasized in the curriculum. There 
are also thorough courses in civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineering; biology; zoology; 

ceramics; the sciences; ethics and evidences of 


Christianity ; logic and mental philosophy; edu- 
cation ; history; art; political science; literature; 
ancient and modern languages; military science 
and tactics; physical training; etc. 

Numerous fellowships, scholarships and prizes. 
are awarded annually at Rutgers, about 450 in 
all. One of the recent fellowships has been es- 
tablished by Thomas Edison, for the study of 
pulverized limestone. 

There are few more charming spots in the 
country than the spacious Queen’s campus (with 
its observatory, chapel, alumni and _ faculty 
house, halls and college) and the Neilson cam- 
pus of later date with its fine gymnasium, li- 
brary, halls and science buildings, and the new 
$150,000 dormitory. Rutgers has also a good 
athletic field and boathouse, and a splendid col- 
lege farm of 300 acres. 

The total investment has reached one and a 
half millions; there is an endowment fund ap- 
proximating one million, and the total annual 
receipts are nearly half a million dollars. 

Rutgers has some distinction in its museums 
and scientific collections. Few collections ex- 
ceed in scientific value those of Lepidoptera— 
about 20,000 specimens of over 4,200 species. 
The college owns, among other important treas- 
ures, a magnificent mounted skeleton of masto- 
don, from Salem county, New Jersey (believed 
to be the largest yet discovered); a fine art 
collection; and a collection of books, engravings 
and curios relating to Napoleon I. 

Both President Demarest and Dean Louis 
Bevier are Rutgers graduates. The latter got 
his Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins, Leipzig and Brown 
and has been connected with Rutgers ever since 
he began his educational career in 1883. Rev. 
Dr. Demarest had several pastorates and taught 
in New Brunswick Theological Seminary, before 
being elected president ten years ago. New 
England has been drawn on for the faculty, 
among whom are Professors B. D. Halsted, J. V. 
Lewis, W. B. Twiss and C. H. Richardson, grad- 
uates of Harvard; M. A. Blake, A. J. Farley, L. 
G. Schermerhorn, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; F. E. Chidester, Clark University ; and 
H. N. Lendall, Tufts. 

Excepting for its summer school and some spe- 
cial courses, Rutgers is a man’s college. Efforts. 
to secure its educational benefits for women 
have been earnestly exerted and endorsed by the 
state educational leaders. The plan is to found 


a woman’s college in affiliation following 
the plan of Harvard and Columbia, and a 
site has been presented for the purpose. 


Apropos of this movement, it is interesting 
to note that some of the college prizes are giver 
in memory of women, one, the Mary E. Hortor 
prize in music, commemorating the first pro- 
fessor of Greek in Wellesley College. The topic 
aptly assigned in the 1915-16 competition for the 
Samuel and Louisa Van Vechten prize for essay 
on missions is “The Uplift of Women.” 
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DEVICES FOR EFFICIENCY 


BY H. F. BARKER 


Frederic, Wisconsin 


“Every school man his own efficiency expert?” 
Will Irwin’s Japanese would ask: “How to be?” 

Many schools are now being surveyed and many 
others applying standard tests to check their 
efficiency. It is evident, however, that every 
school ought to have an accurate measure of every 
phase of its work. 

This article is to suggest the use of a filing sys- 
tem in this connection. The large schools which 
are departmentalized suffer, when they are not 
efficient, mainly from lack of codrdination. Small 
schools suffer because many important phases of 
the work are left in loose ends. Every school 
ought to have an office file sub-divided according 
to the thought relationships of the elements of 
education and check itself by means of observa- 
tions and tests of each phase. If nothing more 
was done than to have systematically arranged a 
set of questions on each subdivision of the work, 
many problems would receive more _ attention. 
The agriculturist has found it important to de- 
velop the score-card attitude and habit of mind, 
and the standard efficiency scales indicate that the 
educator is turning toward similar means. The 
plan here suggested is that for every concrete point 
found in a standard scale a filing folder be started 
and a complete arrangement of subheads be built 
up to cover every phase of school work which can be 
measured concretely. The fact that no material ac- 
cumulates under many of the possible subdivisions 
indicates that they are being judged subjectively. 
As soon as an objective method is found, a means 
that will score them with something of mathemati- 
cal accuracy, a file head is needed. 


Te use all of the subdivisions of education as 
file-heads will, then, turn’ one’s attention to 
standards for measuring each. It will make one 
compare the work of his school in each phase of 
the problem. Where an alphabetical file tests noth- 
ing but the memory, one according to logical di- 
visions continually lays emphasis on the purpose 
of every activity. That one should not use all the 
alphabet in filing by letters would mean nothing, 


but that one should not have records, analyses, 
graphs, papers, correspondence, pamphlets, 
memoranda, nor criticisms on some important 


phase of the school problem would indicate that the 
Organization of the school was imperfect. It is 
sufficiently difficult in many cases to determine the 
reason for many activities so that filing by 
thought divisions becomes a training in analysis. 

Your school gets out report cards, gives exam- 
inations, has athletics and publishes a school paper, 
because other schools do, but what is the underly- 
ing “why?” One ought to come right down .o 
such questions as: “Are report cards mainly for 
the pupil or the parent ?” “Are examinations mainly 
an artificial test or an incentive?” Are athletics 
mainly valuable for their encouragement to physical 
activity, to competition, to codperation, or to school 
spirit ?” and “Is the school paper mainly a work 
in English, or a fairly practical test of correlative 


ability, or a booster medium for the school?” The 
attitude of doing things “because” is a waster of 
energy because energy‘should always be directed 
toward a known purpose or toward a set of pur- 
poses in known ratio. 

It would appear at first sight that the work of the 
head of a small school is so simple that the princi- 
ples must stand out clearly in his mind, but as a 
matter of fact his very familiarity with all its de- 
tails is an obstacle to analysis. It is as hard for a 
principal or teacher of a small school to consider 
his work impartially as it is for the ordinary man 
to advise a friend what vocation or employment 
to enter. It is said that if one had to describe 
some animal for the benefit of a Martian, the plane- 
tary visitor would more readily recognize a descrip- 
tion of an elephant than of a horse because it would 
be more accurate. 

The work of small schools is at least as broad as 
that of large ones, for although its work is not 
differentiated into as many branches the small 
school bears the responsibility for every phase of 
education and generally has social and inspirational 
burdens which larger institutions are relieved of 
by bureaus and associations. But its teachers and 
managers are generalists not by being versatile 
but by being vague and careless. Like all small in- 
stitutions it has a vague realization of the elements 
of its onus and a more vague idea of their com- 
parative values. The same reason that enabled 
man to learn laws of astronomy earlier in history 
than laws of psychology, and enabled him to al- 
most complete his study of government before he 
began research into the laws of individual 
efficiency, makes the small school a laggard in dis- 
crimination as compared with the large one. 

The village school is at no greater disadvantage 
than the village store, but while it is not impera- 
tive that certain business be transacted by rural 
merchants, it is necessary that rural children get an 
equipment for life equivalent to that of city chil- 
dren. Otherwise the rural population will become 
continually poorer in every respect. 

In the first place more system is need by the 
village principal, next more analysis into the ele- 
ments of his work, their values and relationships, 
and, third, more objective tests of his work. As a 
business man the principal ought to have copies 
of letters, reports, articles, special material and 
analyses of data readily available. There is mor: 
need for a systematic way of filing the thousand 
and one kinds of work-stuffs and brain ticklers 
than there is of red tape in routine, for too much 
of the latter is deadening, while the former is a 
means to breadth and accuracy of activity. 

All the members of the teaching force need to 
think accurately so that they may know what the 
real importance of their activiti:s is. They must 
avoid attaching undue importance to the most 
readily apparent relationships of things. and to the 
relationships which these had when first put into 
use. If a high school goes into athletics primarily 
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for the benefit of school spirit, athletics become a 
moral activity. If school parties are permitted 
simply because the pupils enjoy them, this should 
be realized. If the main purpose of a school pub- 
lication is to arouse community interest in the 
school, it should not be thought of particularly as 
a work in English. The point is: Things should 
not be “because,” but they should exist for a rea- 
‘son, and the teachers should sense the reason. 

Thirdly, there should be continual endeavor to 
bring objective tests to bear on all phases of the 
school work. When the standards set up are sub- 
jective, and “it depends on the way you look at 
it,” appreciation of values is generally vague and 
work does not cover the field thoroughly. Ob- 
jective tests can be made of health of pupils, noon 
nourishment, play activities, fatigue, manners, 
selfishness, industry, special aptitudes of pupils, 
individuality of teachers, service to the community, 
relationships with the parents, activities of children 
not actually in school, and cost accounting, but in 
most one-building schools no one looks after them 
specifically and no one thinks accurately about 
them. As Katherine Blackford says of adapting 
men to their work, what might be systematized is 
left to be done piecemeal. But even if a school 
does not have medical inspection, nor definite 
moral instruction, nor records on the activities of 
‘children out of school, the attitude of the teachers 
to these problems should be the result of viewing 
these problems in their entirety. 

The author has had the experience of building 
up a comprehensive file by thought subdivisions 
and seeing how often he was puzzled as to his 
purpose in doing even perfunctory work, how often 
he needs references on the standards to be attained, 
and how much more readily he could lay hands 
on materials needed. A course of reading may 
be necessary to determine what the attitude should 
be toward some subjects, but there will be much 
satisfaction in knowing it, and more in seeing 
whether changes in attitude are desirable as time 
goes on. Changes in attitude will be found to 
‘occur particularly toward such matters as alumni, 
school publications, athletics, children not attend- 
ing, social centre and mothers’ club, for as new 
people take hold and new problems arise for these 
agencies there must be a change of bent and with 
it a change in the importance to the school. 

For a practical basis in dividing the educational 
problem, one may assume that the school is a re- 
tail establishment for fitting children with habits 
for social efficiency. Conditions for work give 
three headings: Physical, Moral and Social. There 
must be a heading for getting business, sales and 
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collection, that is to say, for the problems of hold- 
ing or interesting pupils, fitting their specific needs, 
and seeing that they make good in life. “Range 
of Efficiency” has been used for this. Personnel, 
Curriculum, Purchasing, and Technique, may be 
made to cover the actual work of the production 
department. Dr. Elliott’s score card would sug- 
gest the heading “Administration” for the correla- 
tion of the units of the organization and that of 
“Achievement” for copies of reports and analyses 
of results. 

The results obtained from _ subdividing these 
headings and using them in a file will be surprising, 
for at first there will be much surprise at the com- 
parative use of the heads. A large proportion of 
village principals and small city superintendents 
will find that their range of efficiency extends only 
to the edges of the grounds. Sometimes it ex- 
tends only to the school doors, for play is given no 
systematic attention. The conditions of work 
will be found to be looking after themselves in 
many schools. Attention to the real why’s of 
things will compel the principal to decide, for in- 
stance, the purpose of class parties. In most 
smal! schools they are generally a bone of conten- 
tion because of the difficulty in agreeing on the 
form of amusement, they are disruptive because 
they foster divisional spirit, and they do not train 
the pupils in arranging entertainments in later life. 
A consideration of these questions may first be 
brought about in the attempt to decide whether the 
parties are mainly to foster “loyalty” and there- 
fore a moral activity, or to afford a social time. 


When one comes to the details of arrangement 
in the file, the use of colors is the most interesting 
topic, although the general scheme, the style of 
folders and guides and their indexing will be an 
important factor in determining the file’s value. 
How much more efficiently equipment will be used 
if articles the use or quantity of which is to be 
watched, stand out in the inventory by being on 
colored cards! In consolidated districts how 
much more readily pupils entitled to aid for trans- 
portation can be distinguished! In the record file 
how readily the tuition pupils are found! If the 
color of paper used for carbon copies of correspon- 
dence is changed every year how much less chance 
of new copies being lost in dead matter! How 
much more likelihood of details being followed up 
in the hurry of busy seasons if notices that have 
important dates have bright colors. 

One wonders if more attention to the proper 
methods of doing office work in teachers’ training 
schools would not greatly increase the efficiency 
of rural schools. 


0-0-0 


Apart from some of the experiences of friendship and sympathy, I doubt if there are any 


human interests so permanently satisfying, so fine and splendid in themselves as are those of 
intellectual activity. To give our boys that zest, that delight in things intellectual, to give them 
an appreciation of a kind of life which is well worth trying, make them men of intellectual 
culture—that certainly is one part of the work of any liberal college—President Meiklejohn, 


Amherst College. 
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THE FAIR ASSURANCE 


Shine out, young soul, shine out with burning light: 
Let not the craftsman’s care thine ardor cool; 
Let art be to thee ever as a tool 

Fashioning metal that itself is bright. 

To exercise their wits let dullards write; 

But, having seen, oh, let no prating fool 
House thine imagination in his school, 
Shutting the gates of vision on thy sight! 


What though the world seem lapt with sluggish greed, 
In deepest midnight be thou as the rift 
Rayed by the moon when, cloud-pent, she doth 
climb. 
Yea, this believe: the unborn ages need 
That little light ’tis thine alone to lift 
High in the unillumined night of time. 
—Max Plowman, in Everyman. 


—_———_——— +# 0-0 @-0- 9 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD DIGNITY 


BY A. E- WINSHIP 


It was in a Southern college town, but the 
college had no Southern prejudices. It is named 
for a Bostonian, and half a million dollars, first 
and last, have been secured by the president in 
the North. 

A luncheon party was scheduled and as the 
company was crossing the campus to the presi- 
dential residence, Miss Sarah, a member of the 
faculty, said to me, aside: “Be sure to leave Rob- 
ert alone.” Now Robert was a five-year-old lad, 
and as one of the joys of life is the jollying of 
wide-awake little fellows I inclined to resent the 
advice. 

“But, honest, you must leave him alone; lll 
explain later.” 

I did leave Robert alone, I should have done 
so had there been no warning. The dignity and 
distance of the five-year-old young man were 
all-sufficient for silence and inactivity on my 
part, but they piqued my curiosity. 

Miss Sarah, one of those alert-minded women 
who toss off bright things flippantly and inci- 
dentally when off duty, was in the president’s 
home one evening when plans were under dis- 
cussion for the luncheon that was scheduled 
for me. 

“Who is this man who is coming?” said Rob- 
ert, when alone with Miss Sarah. 

“Oh. he’s o-> of the Yankees,” she replied. 

“Who are the Yankees?” came promptly. 

“Oh, they are the fellows who licked us.” 

“Did anybody ever lick us?” 

“Well, I should say they did.” 

“What made us let them lick us?” 

“We couldn’t help it. They had more men 
than we had.” 

“Why didn’t we hire more men? 
they want to lick us for?” 

“Oh, because they loved the niggers,” and the 
little fellow was left alone—to go to sleep. 

The next time Robert’s mother saw Miss 
Sarah she said: “What in the world did you tell 
Robert last night?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Why, you must have said something, for he 
says you told him that Mr. Winship is a Yankee, 
and that the Yankees like niggers better than 





What did 


they like us, and that they licked us once because 
they didn’t like us as well as they liked the nig- 
gers, and Robert wants to know why we have 
anybody eating in our house who loves niggers.” 

Without the slightest thought of instilling 
prejudices in a wee hit of a fellow, it was done 
most effectually. 

A year has passed. Robert is six vears old. 
Into the faculty has come a Northern woman of 
whom he is very fond. The fact that she is a 
Yankee troubled him for some time; at last af- 
fection overcame prejudice and one day he said 
to Miss Sarah :— 

“We are friends with the Yankees now. We 
go to each others’ c'ties and we do not fight now; 
we are just like brothers.” 

The next day he said to Miss Sarah :— 

“We are friends with the Yankees now. They 
are going to help us fight Mexico.” (That was 
in 1913.) 
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EDUCATION A PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


BY JOSEPH M. K. HICKMAN 
Reading, Pa. 


Education as a training for citizenship is a 
public investment. Simply because a subject 
in the curriculum belongs to the category of so- 
cial sciences is no guarantee that it will be so- 
cializing in its effects upon those who may re- 
ceive instruction. 

The elements involved in educating for citi- 
zenship are :— 

First—Civic knowledge—the fundamentals of 
civic government with a sense of individual 
needs. 

Second—Judgment in the method of partici- 
pating in community betterment which involves 
selection and guidance of activities. 

Third —Sense of personal responsibility to 
the group. 

Fourth—The spirit and habit of codperation 
actuated by right motives. 

Community civics includes the relationshins 
of family. school, city, county, state and na- 
tional life—not training for future life only, but 
also for the present. The child is now a mem- 
ber of social groups and a citizen. 

Right being and action by members of society 
is a process of growth and development and not 
a sudden transformation. Conduct is more de- 
sired than mere knowledge, and instruction in 
civics should be organized so as to develop in- 
terests, attitudes, responsibilities and the spirit 
and habit of codperation. Tests should aim to 
detect signs of growth in the child rather than 
memory of facts about the subject. It is not the 
time given to a subject that counts nor the 
amount of the course covered, but to what ex- 
tent the teaching has been vitalized and social- 
ized in conformity with the present and future 
needs of the child. 

Evolution of social and civic life means human 
improvement, and efficient social engineers are 
needed to direct the development of better 
human types and environment. Immierants 
from different environments and nurtured in dif- 











ferent civic atmospheres often bring with them 
an enmity toward society and social law. These 
must be absorbed in our body politic, and helped 
to develop a consciousness of individual respon- 
sibility, obedience to law, respect for authority, 
as well as equality of opportunity. Good char- 
acter is the result of inheritance and environ- 
ment, and what a child loves when he leaves 
school is of more moment to the nation than 
what he knows. Reverence, honor, loyalty, 
truth, social courtesy and civic consciousness are 
essential factors in any graduate’s equipment. 

Let not idealists be disappointed. It takes 
time and patience to change society. To attain 
these civic ideals in the educational process 
means that the child must be trained to realize 
that he is a member of a group. He must know 
the things done by that group, recognize the 
division of labor, the method of work, and that 
support of the group requires a reciprocal ser- 
vice from him. In the early grades he should be 
taught the practical civics of the home, plav- 
ground, and neighborhood—embodying friend- 
ships, comradeships and fair play. Later his 
interest should broaden to include community 
health, protection of life and property, public 
highways and streets, recreation, education, 
libraries, public utilities, immigration and na- 
turalization, industrial life, civic clubs, etc. 

The elemental factors of social welfare are co- 
operation and responsibility. Any social group 
can be studied in a scientific way so that cau:es 
and effects may be detected. In entering upon 
any such project there must be an approach, fol- 
lowed by the investigation which may be a gen- 
eral survey by the class, or detailed reports by 
those most interested. Gradually each agency 
of community welfare can be made the subject 
of study and appreciation, followed by appro- 
priate attitude and conduct on the part of the 
student. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE 


BY Ss. A. CHALLMAN 
Minneapolis, State Commissioner of School Buildings 


We must not forget that our public school 
buildings leave an indelible impress upon the 
minds of the children who attend them. Their 
very appearance is an education in itself, with 
which each community and the nation at large 
must reckon. 

We must not forget that architecture is one 
of the fine arts. We have no more right to vio- 
late the established principles of architecture 
than we have to violate the principles of hygiene 
or pedagogy. Our duty is to harmonize the 
various factors which enter into the problem 
and out of the whole produce a result which 
shall embody all that is true with respect to hy- 
giene, mental growth, and aesthetic values. 
This can be done only by recognizing certain es- 
tablished essentials. 

In the United States more than $100,000,000 
are spenteach year for new school buildings, 
the plans of which have been chiefly selected on 
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the basis of the personal preference of archi- 
tects, educators and members of school boards, 
rather than from fitness and economy of ar- 
rangement ascertained by the application of 
tests. 

Up to the present no data have been collected 
for establishing national standards by which to 
judge the skill that has been exercised in work- 
ing up the plan or to check the plan as to 
economy of erection. This has caused great 
variation in the plans of school buildings of the 
same type and number of rooms and probably 
leads to a great waste of public money. 

A study of published plans shows many of 
these variations to be of primary importance in 
schoolhcuse design; and results obtained by in- 
vestigations into the cost of school buildings 
show an apparent waste of public money. Any 
comparison of a number of school buildings of 
the same type, the same number of rooms, and 
the same general construction, exposes unwar- 
ranted difference in their cost. 

The situation therefore demands an investi- 
gation to determine whether the money appro- 
priated is being spent to best advantage and 
how to eliminate waste. The _ investigation 
should also furnish data by means of which offi- 
cials and committees could judge the economy 
and suitability of plans for school buildings when 
submitted to them. 

The National Education Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to determine a definite 
basis for its work and may be separated into 
three divisions.* 

First—To select from those standards for d°- 
tails in construction pertaining to school archi- 
tecture which have been already determined 
upon by the various states and which are in gen- 
eral use by various trade organizations. 

Second—To select from standard details those 
usually accepted by educational authorities. 

Third—To fix standards of school planning. 





*The committee of the National Education Association consists 
of Frank Irving Cooper, architect Boston, chairman; C. E. Chadsey 
superintendent of schools, Detroit; Louis M. Terman professor of 
~ yo Stanford University; Leonard P. Ayres, director, Department 
= oe Russell Sage Foundation, and §. A. Challman, Minne- 
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PLAY AFTER SCHOOL 


BY H. S. CURTIS, PH. D. 





Wherever school playgrounds have been kept 
open after school, as they are coming to be in a 
large number of cities, the attendance has probably 
been as great as*it has been during the summer 
vacation when they were maintained as summer 
playgrounds, and this use is certainly justified by 
conditions. There is also every reason for light- 
ing the school grounds at night. The cost of this 
will be only a trifle ir most cases, and the work- 
ing bovs and girls will thus be enabled to play 
volley bal! 0. basketball or indoor baseball or any 
such game after their day’s work is over. This 
provision for the sports of these young people is 
one ot the burning problems in all our cities. To 
this end srounds for baseball, indoor baseball and 
tennis should be provided in the most accessible 
locations, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. John H. Finley, commissioner of educa- 
tion for the state of New York, who has recently 
been decorated as a Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy by the King, is a rare combination of per- 
sonality, experience and efficiency. He is one 
of the ablest men on the American platform, 
educationally or otherwise. He has been presi- 
dent of Knox College of Illinois, president of 
the College of the City of New York, editor of 
McClure’s Magazine, and is now commissioner of 
the largest state, by far, in the union, and with 
much greater power, opportunity and responsi- 
bility than has any other American educator in 
city, state or nation. And he is meeting the 
responsibilities most adequately. 


——— () ——— 


Miss Betty Dutton is retired from the prin- 
cipalship of the Kentucky Street School, Cleve- 
land, because she has taught most successfully 
in Cleveland for fifty-six years, has been its far- 
famed principal for forty-five years, and was 
never in better health than now. 

Of course the board of education does not 
say that they retired her because of her success. 
The superintendent of schools of Cleveland said 
that it would be a great loss to the school to have 
her retire. 

Of course the board of education simply fol- 
lows the idea now prevalent that at sixty-five or 
seventy years of age every salaried person in 


public employment should retire. There is no 
question but that many persons are on salaried 
lists at seventy who should not be there. It is 
just as true of many on salaries at sixty, at fifty, 
at forty. The age limit scheme is never any- 
thing but a scheme of officials to dodge respon- 
sibility. It is a coward’s dodge. Far be it from 
us to blame members of boards of education 
for cowardly dodging. We should probably do 
it ourselves. Had Betty Dutton been as ineffi- 
cient as she is efficient, she could not have been 
dismissed for inefficiency. In fifty-six years she 
has taught a multitude of persons now influen- 
tial in Cleveland who would not have permitted 
her to be retired for cause. The age limit is 
probably a necessity because of human nature. 
Nevertheless Miss Betty Dutton is a queen in 
the educational world whatever her years. 

With her there go into retirement two other 
eminently successful principals, Miss Susan B. 
Dillin, twenty-four years principal of the Broad- 
way School, and Mrs. Jenny D,. Johnson, for 
twenty-six years principal of the Brownell 
School in the same city. Because three notably 
successful women are retired at this time in 
Cleveland because of the sixty-five-year limit 
the unfortunate rule is emphasized. 

In the case of Miss Dutton it can never be 
forgotten that she is the best known public 
school principal in the United States who has not 
won fame as an author or lecturer. 





MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


STUDY PLAN 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL 
High School, Hallowell, Maine 


I. Preliminary study. the life and writings of 
Macaulay. Assign the following topics 
and ask for a full report :— 

Parentage, birth, childhood. 

Youth and early education. 

College and professional training. 

Political career. 

Literary career. 

After reports and discussion, require from 
each member of the class a theme em- 
bodying the results arrived at in the class- 
room. Discourage the usual type of 
“life.” Require also a chronological out- 
line of Macaulay’s life and works to be 
prepared for the notebook for purposes of 
reference. 

II. A rapid reading of the essay for subject 
matter only. Divide Johnson’s life into 
the definite periods indicated by Macau- 
lay’s treatment and have the pupils sum- 
marize orally each period. Aim for a 
sympathetic understanding of Johnson, 
the man. 


— 
. 


or me oo 2 


III. A re-reading for the facts of Johnson’s 
literary career. Topics may be assigned 
and reports given orally or handed in in 
the notebook. Consider Johnson :— 


1. As a poet. 
a. Translation of Pope’s “Mes- 
siah.” 


b. “London.” 
c. “Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

(Subject matter, general 
character and value of 
these poems.) 

2. As a dramatist. 
a. “Irene.” 

(Source, character and value 
of this play. Johnson’s 
dramatic ability.) 

3. As an essayist. 
a. “The Rambler.” 
b. “The Idler.” 

(Compare as far as the ma- 

turity and equipment of 
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THAT PROGRAM 

The Journal of Education first called public 
attention to the New York National Education 
Association Program and it has not commented 
upon it since. But the attempted defence is so 
at variance with the truth that one more refer- 
ence thereto is n:cessary. 

First—They say that it has been a common 
practice which the New York people merely fol- 
lowed. In sixty years there has been but one 
case at all similar to this and that was more 
than twenty years ago and caused a worse scan- 
dal perhaps than this. It is hardly possible that 
anyone would have attempted this had he known 
of the former experiment. There is not the 
suspicion of truth in that defence. 

Secondly—They say the Educational Press is 
sore because the publishers and others refused 
to advertise therein because they advertised in 
the Program. We are positive that no educa- 
tional magazine suffered one dollar’s loss be- 
cause of that Program. Not an educational 
paper in America would have had any part in 
that scheme for any profit conceivable. 

We do not know and we do not care to know 
where the scheme originated nor who pocketed 
the thousands of dollars of profit there was in it. 

We are grieved that somebody blundered 
officially, but we rejoice even more in the con- 
fidence that no one will blunder in that way 
again for another twenty years. 

One thing is certain, no school man or woman, 
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iio school official, man or woman, in New York 
city or elsewhere, had any part whatever even 
most remotely in that scheme. The school men 
and women of New York simply distanced the 
school men and women of every other city in 
sixty years in their hospitality. 


«~@-@ 


ILLINOIS LEADS 

The State University of Illinois leads all other 
state universities in its provision for its School 
of Education under Dean W. C. Bagley. The 
state has appropriated $600,000 for its new 
Scnool of Education building! This will be not 
only the most imposing building on the campus 
of the State University, but the most beautiful 
education building in connection with any uni- 
versity in the United States. 

When one considers the attitude of this uni- 
versity towards its School of Education up to 
the time when Dr. Bagley became Dean he can 
but wonder at the marvelous transformation. 
From being a waif it has become the head of the 
royal family. 

We are justified in some thrill of pride as we 
recall the persistent shouting we have done for 
university recognition of its Department of Edu- 
cation everywhere. 

We are not a little proud of the fact that a 
State University is doing this. Only last Decem- 
ber a professor in a non-State University had an 
article in a highly important educational maga- 
zine in which he demonstrated (!) that State 
Universities could never have significant Depart- 
ments of Education because taxpayers would 
never adequately support such a department. 
He made it entirely clear (!) that only privately 
endowed universities could have adequate provi- 


sion for teacher training. He has another guess 
coming. 
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THE MEETING OF JULY, 1917 


_ A few things are fully demonstrated regard- 
ing the place of meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1917. 

First—The Association has never met be- 
tween St. Paul and Pacific ocean, nor north of 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 

Second—The Pacific Northwest is the only 
section of the United States that is genuinely 
in earnest as a whole in having the meeting of 
1917. Hotel people of several cities would like 
to have the meeting. Chambers of Commerce 
ot any city would like to have it, but the people 
of no other section have demonstrated great en- 
thusiasm over an invitation, but Governors of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, the 
Mayors of all cities of importance, all state, 
city and county superintendents are ardently 
enthusiastic ; and far above all else the state, 
city and county boards of education agree to 
see to it that school districts by the thousand 
become active members if the meeting of 1917 
is held in Portland. 

Third—A lower rate per mile can be had for 
a meeting there than anywhere in the East or 
Middle West. 


Far be it from us to presume to advise the 
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executive committee as to their action, for wé 
know full well that there are program condi- 
tions to be considered, but we can but say that 
we have never known the same spontaneity, 
unanimity, universality of desire for the meeting 
or the same intensity of purpose on the part of 
so many lines of professional interest as in the 
case of “Portland for 1917.” 

Any decision to go elsewhere will certainly 
have to be based upon quite unusual conditions 
to take the meeting away from Portland in 191%, 
and any place that accepts the meeting will be 
obliged to do wonderful things for the N. E. A. 
to justify the winning. 





THEY CONTINUE TO LIE 
The exposure of clergymen who bear false 
witness against the public schools has made 
some of them more truthful, but there are those 
who seem to enjoy falsification so much that 
truth seems to have no place in their religion. — 
The following is the latest exposure of this 
trait that has come to our notice. It is 
from the Indianapolis Star in late August. 
Bloomington, Indiana.—Since the at- 
tack made Saturday evening by ———, 
pastor of the , against the 
Kappa Alpha Phi Fraternity for having 
beer at a garden party, Mayor John C. 
Harris and Prosecutor Joseph Knox 
Barclay have been hot on the trail of 
the minister. Both have had personal 
interviews with him and the Rev. Mr. 
has told them he will not make a 
retraction unless he has proof that his 
statements were not supported by the 
facts. : 
Mayor Harris made a statement in 
which he said: “I know of no officials 
who were present at the banquet, or at 
least only two who took part in the talks 
to the young men. They were Joseph 
K. Barclay and myself. Mr. , in 
his communication, makes the state- 
ment that ‘the officials in their speeches 
at the banquet encouraged this kind of 
conduct by assuring the boys that the 
police are all on a vacation, the town is 
wide open, the keys of the jail are lost; 
therefore, go to it.’ Now, to Mr. 
and the public, I wish to say that there 
is not a word of truth in his statements 
and that no such statements were made 
by the officials. I wish to say in behalf 
of the frat boys, both the visiting mem- 
bers and home boys, that their conduct 
on the streets, at their banquet and ball 
was that of gentlemen. They had all the 
appearances of clean-cut, intelligent 
young men coming from good families, 
and for shame that a minister would 
parade these boys in the press before 
their families and friends as _ beer 
busters, apes and levee bums.” 
All honor to Mayor Harris for his nobly re- 
ligious stand. against irreligion, for speaking 
the truth about the untruthful. 
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THE FLEXNER SCHOOL 

We have had many inquiries as to why we 
have not commented on the Flexner Educa- 
tional scheme. 

Frankly we do not know what to say. We are 
watchiully waiting to see if the powers behind 
the throne stand by him. We shall regard it as 
a wonderful shaking up of affairs if he is al- 
lowed to promote any such progress as that in- 
dicates. 

For several years Dr. Pritchett, presumably 
representing the same great combination, has 
used all the forces at his command to entrench 
the standardization of traditions. We have re- 
garded his attitude as the greatest obstacle to 
educational progress in America. Now Dr. 
Flexner throws off all the trappings of tradition, 
casts Saul’s armor to the junk heap, picks up the 
pebbles of hope and promise and slings them at 
Goliath. 

If Dr. Flexner is allowed to use his sling and 
pebbles there will be many cumbersome educa- 
tional traditional giants prostrate. 

We have been watchfully waiting to see 
whether or not Dr. Pritchett has been converted. 
When he strikes the sawdust trail we shall be 
the first to shout Amen. 

Dr. Flexner’s demonstration sounds very 
much as though he might be the educational 
Billy Sunday of the times. We are not at all 
concerned as to whether or not his methods are 
standardized provided he represents life, light 
and liberty educationally. 


_——- » 
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A RUSSIAN JEW ON AMERICAN HIGH 


SCHOOLS 


The Outlook of July 19 has an article on “A 
Russian Jew on American High Schools,” by Isaac 
Don Levine. It is sincerely to be hoped that no 
American, and yet more no adopted son or daugh- 
ter of America will read this article until he has 
read and reread Mary Antin’s “The Promised 
Land.” The difference between Mr. Levine and 
Mary Antin is beyond words to describe, and it 
will be little short of a tragedy to read his opinion 
of American schools before you have read hers. 
In order that you may get some slight impression 
of Mr. Levine’s state of mind we quote the clos- 
ing sentences :— 

The American high school is badly in 
need of reforms. It needs a new force of 
teachers who are teachers by instinct as 
well as by training. It needs a more cen- 
tralized form of government. It needs a 
contingent of inspectors and some changes 
in the present system and methods; and, 
first and foremost, it needs another soul, 
another spirit, not one that points to 
money-making as to the occupation of the 
ideal citizen, but one that has animated 
the lives of Franklin, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Lincoln, and Cleveland—the real 
American spirit. 

Let us be grateful that our high schools some- 
times produce Mary Antins. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TROUBLES IN THE 
SOUTH 

k:lsewhere in this issue we publish a communi- 
cation from a citizen ot the South regarding the 
educational situation there. 

As a criticism we would not publish it, but as 
an appeal we gladly give it space. It is in good 
spirit, is not censorious, is not captious. 

On the other hand it does not recognize some 
most hopeful signs. It must be admitted that 
it is devoutly to be hoped that educational 
progress in the South will accelerate the speed. 
Our experience is that most persons in the 
North who try to set things right in the South 
make a bad mess of it, but there is much to be 
hoped for from a man of the South who appre- 
ciates the need of leadership. 


WILL S. MONROE IN JEOPARDY 
The New York Sur of September 2v has this 
warning to Will S. Monroe of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, State Normal School :— 

Dr. W. S. Monroe of the Montclair 
Normal School is going to get himself 
into trouble with Congress if he doesn’t 
watch out. Here’s a fellow who enlists 
a lot of other professor folks described 
as “enthusiastic woodsmen” and without 
a cent of Federal appropriation they go to 
work during their vacations and clear a 
historic trail through the mountains of 
Vermont and give it to that state. Give 
it! We'd have Dr. Monroe know that 
that sort of dido won’t do. All trails and 
roads in rural parts should be cleared and 
built from Congressional appropriations. 

Good deeds may be dangerous when they get in 
the way of politicians. 





COURSE OF STUDY 

No phase of elementary school work is more 
vexatious ai this time than the course of study. 
No one is defending the traditional courses of 
study. 

There are two lines of approach for the modern 
course of study. One is from the normal school 
or College of Education where “evaluation” reigns. 
This method of manufacturing a course of study is 
ardently championed by those who revere the 
theoretical expert. 

The other method is that which Superintendent 
H. B. Wilson of Topeka has worked out. It is 
evolved by a committee of teachers, the most pro- 
gressively focused teachers representing every 
grade and the ‘skilled teachers of each subject. 
Under the inspiration of Mr. Wilson the teachers 
have already produced a remarkable course of 
study in mathematics, language, reading, dramati- 
zation and spelling. 

We have never seen from the office of any su- 
perintendent, board of supervisors, or norm! 
school or college specialists a course of study with 
so much of the latest best without for a moment 
forgetting that each grade in each subject must 
produce definite results each week. 

It is a wonderful combination of common sense 
and specialization. It can but command the ad- 
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miration of specialists 
everyday teacher. 

It is a great achievement for a corps of teachers 
and adds new laurels to one of the ablest city su- 
perintendents in the country. 
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FLOWERS BY THE MILLION 


The editor of the Journal of Education, with 
the Vegetable Growers’ Association of America at 
its nineteenth annual meeting in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 27, visited Poehlmann Brothers’ floral green- 
houses at Morton Grove, the largest plant under 
glass in the world. Forty acres under glass! 
All in flowers! Not a day in the year that they are 
not shipping the choicest variety of some flowers in 
vast quantities. Acres of carnations under glass! 
Acres and acres of roses! Acres of each popular 
kind of flowers and always the choicest varieties! 
Science and art are at their height at Poehlmann 
Brothers’. 

It was said that Poehlmann Brothers never gave 
quite such a reception to any visitors as to the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, and it was cer- 
tainly a great privilege to enjoy the reception with 
such appreciative men, delegates from half the 
states in the Union. 


while being a joy to the 
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CULTURE IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Country boys and girls need culture as well as 
agri-culture. Each is invaluable in its place. Cul- 
ture is gold, agriculture is iron. It is a calamity to 
mistake either for the other. 

There are children in the country who would 
relish music and literature as genuinely as do chil- 

t e city, and the rural school fails of fui- 
filling its mission unless it provides the relish for 
literature, unless it provides the best things said in 
the best way. 
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“CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES” 


All over the country university officials are 
commenting upon the enrollment for 1916-17. 
Where there is a substantial enrollment the 
credit is given to the effect of the war, bringing 
prosperity. Where the enrollment shrinks the 
war is to blame because prosperity tempts 
young people to work. Apparently it is about 
an even thing between universities that swell 
and those that shrink. 


8 0-0 oe 
SPENT NOT SAVED 

In the issue of September 14 in the quotation 
from Thomas D. Wood, we should have said: “A 
dollar spent in a wise constructive effort to con- 
serve a child’s health, etc.” What we did say 
unfortunately was “a dollar saved.” 


. , 


All pension laws must discriminate as to the 
time a teacher began teaching. On a twenty-five- 
year basis the years should be reckoned from thirty 
years of age. 
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Only two states are without a compulsory school 
attendance law, and yet it is but a little while ago 
that the first state had such a law. 


The teacher’s are equal 
responsibilities. 


privileges to his 
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MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Continued from page 377. 





the class will permit with 

the “Spectator.” Come to 

a definite conclusion as to 

relative and final values.) 
4. As critic and biographer. 

a. “Life of Savage.” 

b. Edition of Shakespeare. 

(When and why proposed; 
how finally issued ; its faults 
and their source; its value 
as criticism.) 

c. “Lives of the Poets.” 

(Scope and value? How was 
Johnson specially fitted to 
write of the particular field 
he here treats? How do 
the other lives compare 
with the earlier “Life of 
Savage” with respect to 
style?) 

5. As compiler of a dictionary. 

This topic should have special em- 
phasis. The following questions 
are suggested :— 

a. How did Johnson happen to 
undertake the work of 
compiling a dictionary? 

b. How long was he at work 
upon it? 

c. To whom was the prospectus 
dedicated ? 

d. What were Johnson’s rela- 
tions with Chesterfield? 

ce. Why did the dictionary ap- 
pear without dedication? 

f. What were the chief faults of 
the dictionary ? 

g. What were its excellencies? 

h. How was it received? 

i. Its value at the present time? 

6. As a novelist. 

a. “Rasselas.” 

Its story. 

Its style. 

Its general character. 

Its reception. 

7. As a writer on miscellaneous topics. 

Note particularly :— 

a. “Abyssinia.” 

b. Political tracts, their poor 
quality and the reason 
Macaulay gives for this 
fact. 

c. “Journey to the Western 
Isles”; note Johnson’s early 
feeling toward the Scotch; 
the facts of his journey; 
the character and quality 
of his account of his 
travels; its reception, par- 
ticularly in Scotland. 

8. As a literary figure in general. 

a. His style. 

b. His literary position in his 

own time, 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 
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His present place in the his- 
tory of literature. 

Boswell’s biography and _ its 
effect upon Johnson's 
fame. 

The Literary Club and John- 
son’s position in it. 


Detailed study of the essay. 
(The emphasis placed upon this topic will 
depend upon the aims of the teacher and 
the maturity of the class. In the preced- 
ing work the emphasis should be upon the 
human element as far as possible; the 
period should be presented as a_ living, 
vital one and linked to what the pupil al- 
ready knows, as Burke and the Revolu- 
tion; Goldsmith and his difficulties, etc.) 
1. Explain any unfamiliar expressions 
or allusions. 


“ 


Note and give examples of the 


characteristics of Macaulay’s 


style. 

a. Antithesis and balanced sen- 
tences. 

b. Use of a specific term instead . 
of a general one. 

c. Use of short sentences. 


-- 


Sentence structure in general, 


length and character. 
1. Paragraph structure. 


a. 


b. 


d. 


f. 


5. For what was the “Life of Johnson” 


Average length. 

Examples of very short para- 
graphs. ~ 

Examples of very long para- 
graphs. 

Transitions. 

Methods of paragraph devel- 
opment. 

Unity. 


written? When and where did it 
appear? 


6. Kind 


of essay: Narrative, bio- 


graphical, critical, reflect've, or 
a combination of any two? 


Place and value of Macaulay’s “Life 


of Johnson.” 


Suggested composition topics. 


1. Johnson at Oxford. 


a. 


b. 


A letter from Johnson to his 
parents. 

A letter from the kind- 
hearted donor of the 
shoes, relating Johnson’s 
reception of his kindness. 

A letter from one of the uni- 
versity professors who has 
been struck by Johnson’s 
remarkable knowledge of 
Latin literature and wishes 
to interest a patron in his 
welfare. 


2. Tohnson’s school. 


a. 


b. 





An imaginary account by 
Garrick. 

An account given by a chance 

visitor, 




















38. Johnson and Boswell. 
a. An imaginary dialogue. 

4. Johnson’s personal appearance and 
physical peculiarities. 

5. Johnson’s character. 

6. Johnson as a friend. 

?. A critical paper on any one of John- 
son’s works. 

8. A rather long and careful criticism 
of Macaulay’s “Life of Johnson.” 


o-e-4> -e- 
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THE RELATION OF HYGIENE TO SOCIAL 
LIFE 


BY HATTIE B. GOESSLING 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





Hygiene is the art of right living. 

Hygiene may be divided into two classes, per- 
sonal and sex hygiene. Both personal and sex 
hygiene may be correlated with other work, 
making the work more effective and practical. 

The first lessons in cooking include the 
topic, “The necessity for personal cleanliness, 
especially of the hands.” A better opportunity 
is offered in cooking for teaching cleanliness 
than in any other subject. It may be presented 
in a practical manner in cooking without offend- 
ing or humiliating the girl. The other phases 
of the cleanliness of the hands may be presented 
in the regular academic class. When the lesson 
is given on the care of the hair the actual sham- 
pooing should be done in the schoolroom when 
the lesson is presented. Then the work should 
be followed up in the daily life of the girl in the 
school and the home as far as possible. So with 
all other lessons in hygiene—teach them in the 
practical way and then make it possible for 
these lessons to become a part of the daily life 
of the girl. 

Sewing offers another splendid field for this 
work; much work can be done in a practical 
and formal manner; especially where individ- 
ual attention is needed. 

The sex hygiene is work that should not be 
handled by every teacher. Many teachers are 
neither prepared nor fitted to handle this work 
and thereby do more harm than good. 

If mothers could and would do their duty in 
giving these instructions, it would not be nec- 
essary for schools to do this work. 

My welfare with older girls who are sent or 
come for help furnishes texts for talks to girls 
who need instructions along these lines. These 
examples of certain types of lives drive truths 
home forcibly. 

Holding constantly before the girl this one 
great truth that a good pure life results in a full 
life does much to elevate her ideals in this direc- 
tion. 

It takes a long time to change the habits and 
the ideals of girls especially during the period 
of adolescence when they need help most. 

The cooperation of parents in this work is of 
great value when parents are intelligent enough 
to comprehend what they really need to do and 
can be made to realize the necessity for this — 
Wisconsin State Bulletin. 
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FOOTBALL 


BY DR. HENRY S. CURTIS 


What is the glory of writing “Hamlet,” compared 
with winning? If Shakespeare himself should ap- 
pear amongst us he would not be greeted with half 
the applause the man receives who runs the length 
of the field for a touchdown in a Yale-Harvard 
game. Not half so many fair hands would waye 
banners, nor sopranos would shout themselves to 
basses with admiration. And, to a boy in his teens 
what is the cold praise of musty critics, or even pil 
grimages of literati to his grave after he is dead 
compared with such rewards as these! 

But football is not only a great incentive to ef- 
fort, an awakener of dormant intellect, but a great 
moral force as well. The two sides come upon the 
field amid tremendous applause. They line up and 
begin to play. You notice at once that this game 
is not played by individuals. The team acts as a 
unit. Their united strength is back of every move. 
A series of numbers is repeated and the ball js 
given to the fullback to carry through the centre, 
The one effort of every man is to force back the 
other side and carry the ball through. Every man 
is exerting a strength that would be impossible to 
him at another time. The fullback who is being 
forced through knows that there will be a jam 
pile at the end in which he will be at the bottom. 
He knows, too, that out of such crushes men often 
come with broken ribs and broken legs, but this 
does not weigh a feather’s weight with him. 

The teams line up again; one has a sprained wrist 
perhaps or a sprained ankle, but he is scarcely 
aware of it. Again the numbers are spoken and 
the ball is given to the guard to carry around the 
end. The whole team protects the man with the 
ball. Here is the closest codperation to secure a 
common end, the intensest loyalty that an indi- 
vidual ever pays to any kind of an organization, 
the readiest self-sacrifice to the good of the whole, 
the most prompt obedience to the commands of a 
superior. The players are receiving the most per- 
fect training in all the civic virtues. The team 
game represents the earliest form of the organiza- 
tion of society and is nattire’s own method of lead- 
ing the youth into patriotism. To many it may 
appear that the dangers of football neutralize its 
advantages, but the virtues of a boy in his teens 
are essentially the virtues of an age of chivalry. 
Courage, truthfulness and manliness are funda- 
mental. He can well wait for more subtle spiritual 
qualities till a later date. If we should take the 
danger out of football it would not teach courage 
and contempt for pain and other manly qualities. 
What does it matter if a leg is broken now and 
then? Broken legs are soon mended. It is worth 
a dozen broken legs if you can teach the boy to be 
a hero and a patriot. Every man in the team could 
afford to have a broken leg for the sake of the 
training. 

er 


R. E. C, New Jersey: This is my thirty-fifth sub- 
scription to the Journal of Education, and I should like 
to continue reading this paper for thirty-five years 
more with Dr. Winship as its editor 


J. M. G, Georgia: The Journal gets better all the 
I don't see how a teacher can do without it. 
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WORDS AND THEIR USES 


CAMPAIGNS AS WORD-MAKERS 


[By Girard in the Philadelphia Ledger.] 


One new word which the political campaign 1s 
sure to preserve is pacifist. Editor George Har- 
vey’s magazine spells it two ways in one arti- 
cle—pacifist and pacificist. 

Neither word appears in the Standard, Cen- 
tury or Murray’s dictionary. Noah Webster 
and Doctor Johnson never heard of them. 

“Pacifist” made its bow before the political 
campaign opened, but we may credit it as a part 
of our current political vocabulary. 

“Bull Moose” was born in the 1912 campaign 
and “Mugwump” was the child of 1884, when 
many Republicans deserted Blaine for Cleve- 
jand. 

A “barrel,” meaning a barrelful of money, 
came in during the Hayes-Tilden battle and was 
the Republican way of referring to Tilden’s free 
use of coin for election purposes. 

“Boodle” meant a somewhat different kind of 
money—the sort Tammany aldermen got in the 
days of the Tweed ring. Cartoonist Tom Nast 
made that word stick. 

How quickly the author of things becomes an 
unknown! Who first used “pacifist”? It came 
since the war-—one who prefers peace at any 
price. But who coined the word? 

— = 

Nobody knows who invented the epithet “cop- 
perhead,” as applied to northern men who sym- 
pathized with the South during the Civil war. 

The origin of nearly all other political terms 
of that stamp is unknown. Aaron Burr first 
used the expression “a political machine.” 

Because old-time political speakers sometimes 
stood upon the stumps of trees, the words 
“stump speech” and “stumping” came into use, 
but we don’t know what writer first used them 
in that sense. 

In the Blaine campaign “soap” was a synonym 
for the corrupt use of money. Thus the refrain, 
“Soap, soap, Blaine’s only hope.” 

Cleveland’s postmaster-general, Vilas, coined 
the phrase “offensive partisan.” 

In the spring of 1880 a reporter out at Mans- 
field, O., asked Colonel Moulton, who was John 
Sherman’s brother-in-law, what the latter was 
doing. Sherman was in a field laying rails upon 
his fence. “Why,” said Moulton, “he is mend- 
ing his fences.” 

Since then “mending fences” 
tinct political meaning. 


‘ 


has had a dis- 


bneiadipmeres 

Seventy years ago “locofocos” was a general 
name applied to Democrats by the Whigs. A 
party of Tammany men had met to protest 
against certain bank privileges, and when the 


gas was turned out they lighted locofoco 
matches. From that incident grew the political 
epithet. 


We borrowed “jingo” from England. — It origi- 
nated during the war between Turkey and 
Russia, when British feeling was all for the 





Turk. A popular song of the day had this re- 
frain :— 
“We don’t want to fight, but by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the 
money, too.” 
After that a “jingo” was a person who in- 
dulged in bluster respecting a foreign country. 
In the early fifties a sentence spoken by Dan- 
iel Webster had a wide political vogue, and it 
might be applied now with considerable point: 
“I was born an American, I live an American, I 
shall die an American.” 


chitin 

Ex-President Van Buren’s followers in 1844 
were labeled “barn-burners.” A farmer had 
set fire to his barn to kill the rats in it, which 
policy Van Buren’s enemies said he was pursu- 
ing. 

“Hunkers” were the other faction, who op- 
posed that political disciple of Jackson. 

William Henry Harrison was the “hard cider” 
candidate for President in 1840. He had lived in 
a log cabin with nothing but hard cider to drink. 

John C. Fremont was the first Republican can- 
didate for President. That was sixty years ago 
this summer. The great campaign cry of his 
cohorts was “Free soil, free speech, free men 
and Fremont!” . 

Owing to their friendship for the slaves, politi- 
cal followers of W. H. Seward were dubbed 
“wooly-heads.” 


_——« 


We still employ the word “carpet-bagger,” 
but nobody knows who coined the phrase. It 
was first applied to northern men who went 
South after the war, and it became a term of re- 
proach. 

An even more recent and still more pic- 
turesque expression was “bloody shirt.” It 
was an epithet hurled by Democrats during the 
seventies at the Republicans who kept alive in 
political speeches issues of the war. “Waving 
the bloody shirt” was a common term in Demo- 
cratic newspapers of that day. 

oupeetypeeae 

“Hyphenates” is another word with a new 
and deep meaning. It will be yoked with “paci- 
fist” during the campaign. 

One of the most telling political phrases ever 
made was emnloved by the ‘ste Toseph Cham- 
berlain when leader of the British Parliament. 
During the Boer war he stamped all those who 
opposed his policy of expansion in South Africa 
as “Little Englanders.” 

Thomas Jefferson gave us “Few die and none 
resign,” as applied to officeholders. 

Conservative Republicans like Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles called Grant, Thaddeus 
Stevens and the dominant ring of Republicans 
“Radicals.” 

In the 1880 campaign Grant’s adherents were 
styled “Stalwarts.” 

When W. J. Bryan was first a candidate for 
President, twenty years ago, many Eastern 
Democrats refused to support his free-silver 
theories. They were then labeled “goldbugs.” 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 


BY H. B. WILSON 
Superintendent of Topeka 

This Course of Study should be a source of 
help and should constitute a valuable guide in 
the teaching of arithmetic. It should in no way 
restrict the originality or ingenuity of any 
teacher. Of course, no teacher is expected to 
follow it blindly. Its recommendations should 
be adapted to the varying conditions in different 
classes and grades. It should be observed, how- 
ever, with sufficient uniformity as to the content 
covered, that pupils may be able to transfer 
from one building to another within the system 
without finding themselves at a disadvantage. 
This applies to the methods of teaching as well 
as to the content. If a child goes from one 
building to another and finds the content cov- 
ered and the methods in use so different than in 
the building from which he went, he becomes 
discouraged and loses interest, and the total ef- 
fect is undesirable. A requisite amount of uni- 
formity in content and method of procedure is 
impossible without a definite course of study and 
impossible with it unless all follow with reason- 
able faithfulness, its main features. 


———- =~ 
a . 4 e 


OUR ARTISTIC FUTURE 


The artistic future of a nation depends upon 
the children and those enlightened adults who 
are already interested. To concentrate one’s 
efforts to further enlighten these adults, and by 
giving instruction to the children, is the only 
way to develop an intelligent interest in art. 

It is not an interest in art, however, as applied 
to painting and sculpture alone which is neces- 
sary to make a nation great, but a genuine un- 
derstanding of the art of living. This is a con- 
dition necessary in order to produce an endur- 
ing art, literature, or greatness in any direc- 
tion—and the realization of this has been the 
cause of much of our greatness, and the further 
realization must add still more to it. The ideal 
nation is not satisfied with commercial pros- 
perity alone, any more than the ideal man is 
content merely with health. 

What constitutes a great country? Is it 
square miles? No! There are square miles 
everywhere. - The people, then? No! Theie 
are people everywhere. It is the imagination of 
a people and what they create, and the men a 
country produces which signifies and decides 
the importance of a nation. America has in the 
present, and has had in the past, great writers, 
great statesmen, great artists. Australia, with 
all its square miles and population, is insignifi- 
cant because it has not yet expressed itself—has 
evolved no art, no literature, and no original 
thinkers.—Raymond Myer, in Aesthetics, pub- 
lished by Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, 
Mich. 
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_L._H., Massachusetts: The Journal has been of ines- 
timable value to me in the teaching profession. 

A. H., Texas: Just feel that I can’t get along without 
the Journal of Education. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TROUBLES IN THE 
SOUTH 


Editor Journal of Education: The unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the public schools in some of the southern 
states have doubtless attracted the attention ere this 
of editors of educational periodicals. If, by chance, 
your periodical has not taken notice of these unsatis- 
factory conditions, I would, as a friend of public educa- 
tion and a former teacher in the public schools o} 
Tennessee, ask that you devote some of your space to 
our problems and help us to solve them. You would 
be doing the South a service that I am sure would be 
appreciated by discussing these school problems in the 
southern states in’ your editorial columns. 

The chief trouble is that no southern state of my 
knowledge, and I am familiar with conditions in most 
of them, has money enough to meet the demands for 
public education. We have the groundwork for a satis- 
factory school system, but that our public schools are 
being starved to death is so self-evident that I do not 
anticipate that any school man will take issue with me 
on the question. No southern state, to be explicit, has 
a sufficient school appropriation to pay its teachers 
adequate salaries, and some of them do not pay teach- 
ers their salaries when due. Funds for repairing old 
school buildings and erecting new ones are likewise 
difficult to secure from state legislatures. 

For example, some time last year public school 
teachers of the state of Georgia held a public meet- 
ing at Macon and adopted resolutions criticising the 
state officials for failure to pay salaries of public school 
teachers when due. Teachers, it was explained, were 
forced to borrow money to pay their board bills while 
waiting for salary checks. At that time the state was 
behind with its school teachers more than a million 
dollars. While teachers were thus neglected, it is not 
in the least surprising that school buildings were also 
neglected. Pupils are crammed into many of the 
schoolhouses of the South after the fashion of packing 
sardines in a tin box. 

State, county and municipal officials in this city have 
recently witnessed a gathering of leading taxpayers to 
discuss county budgets with a view to bringing them 
within the receipts from taxation. The budget for the 
county schools was reduced to a point where the 
county superintendent of schools estimated a seven- 
months’ term. Heretofore, the term has been from 
nine to ten months. No increase in the pay of teach- 
ers is possible. But few improvements to housing 
facilities can be made. The same condition prevails in 
the larger counties of Davidson and Shelby. 

On the eighth of the present month I notice that the 
Board of Education of Montgomerv, Ala., announced 
that a tuition fee would be charged public school pupils 
to make up a deficit in the school revenues. The pro- 
posed fee ranges from 75 cents for negro children to 
$2 for high school white children. The fee is to be paid 
at the beginning of the term. This plan, so far as I 
know, has not been adopted before in the South for 
fifteen or twenty years. It is pointing back to the 
time when we had half free and half pay schools in the 
southern states. That was the period following the 
reconstruction era. 

People engaged in school work charge these troubles 
to dereliction of state legislatures, and inattention of 
Officials argue as an off- 
set that receipts of »ublic treasuries have been consid- 


political officials generally. 


erably decreased by the cutting off of revenue formerly 
collected from a licensed liquor traffic, and that it 1s 


impossible to meet all demands for money until taxes. 


and assessments are adjusted to the changed condi- 
tions. The fact, however, that in all of these states 
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official salaries have been increased to cover the gen- 
eral increase in the cost of living, makes good powder 


for the school men. 

Whatever may be the cause of these troubles among 
the public schools of the South, I am satisfied that the 
masses of the people would appreciate any suggestion 
that you might make in the premises. The South wants 
ani needs better public school facilities; and the ques- 
tion is a live one with us. 

Tames G. Rice. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 15, 1916. 


THE WASTE MIRACLE 
BY THEODORE HOFELIER 

Dealers in things that not very long ago were 
considered useless and even unprofitable trash 
have built up a business that in capital involved 
and material handled ranks with most recog- 
nized industries. Greater results have been ob- 
tained from saving of waste materials than 
from the irrigation of barren lands. 

In every home one goes into, there are piles 
of old newspapers and magazines, old rubbers 
and shoes; woolen, silk and cotton rags; bot- 
tles and other discarded glassware; pieces of 
old copper, iron, zinc and other metals, all of 
which are extremely valuable at present on ac- 
count of the war. 

Since the war, some rags have gone up 500 
per cent. in value. Woolen rags are almost 
worth their weight in gold and bring more than 
raw wool. With crude rubber at one dollar a 
pound and all the warring nations gobbling 
every ounce they can seize or buy, no wonder 
there is a steady demand for old garden hose, 
rubbers, tires, arctics, tubes, wringers, etc. 
Prices in these discards of life fluctuate daily, 
just as do stocks and bonds. 

Rags that brought four cents a pound before 
the war now bring fourteen. This country im- 
ports $2,000,000 worth of rags every year just 
to make writing paper. Old tinfoil brings thirty 
cents and siphon tops are worth twenty-five 
cents a pound. Old bones are worth twenty-five 
dollars per ton. Scrap copper is worth almost 
as much as new metal. Old tin can be used over 
and over again. Scrap iron was worth $10.75 a 
ton before the war and is now worth $18.50. 
Old corn cobs are now made into fuel and rail- 
road ties. 








A SALESMAN’S SLIP 

There was a young fountain pen salesman 
who, to his great joy, was succeeding on his first 
trip in persuading a stationer to order 100 
pens. But all of a sudden the _ stationer’s 
manner changed to the young man. 

“I countermand that order,” he barked, and 
hurried into his private office, slamming the 
door behind him. 

Later in the day his bookkeeper said to the 
stationer :— 

“May I ask, sir, why you so suddenly 
countermanded your order for those fountain 
pens ?” 

“The young salesman,” explained the sta- 
tioner, “booked my order in lead pencil.”—Ex- 
change. 


BOOK TABLE ; 
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ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. By R. T. 
Hill, Ph.D., and H. E. Smith, Ph.D., instructors im 
French in Yale College. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. Cloth. 194 pp. 

In this new “Advanced French Composition” Messrs. 
Hill and Smith have followed a plan, whieh, while origi- 
nal, is upon its face so promising that it is a matter 
for surprise that no one has hit upon it before—the 
use of fairly long-connected passages from current 
French periodicals of the highest literary standing as 
a basis for practice in composition. The articles com- 
prising the model texts are thirty-four in number, of 
which twenty-one are on literary subjects (Romain, 
Rolland, Mistral, Rostand, theatres, etc.), the remain- 
ing thirteen on matters of general interest relating to 
French life and activities. The periodicals represented 
are la Revue Hebdomadaire, la Revue Bleue, |'Illustra- 
tion, Comoedia and le Temps. The system of printing 
French model and English exercise on opposite pages 
has been followed, but unlike most books of the type, 
the English-into-French exercise is not the translating 
of a mere paraphrase of the original,—a useless and 
oittimes stupid piece of work for both teacher and 
pupil—but an extremely free rendering of the mate- 
rial treated in the French model, into which the authors 
have not scrupled to introduce entirely new and original 
matter. The exercises are therefore really exercises, 
not parrot-like repetitions, and the work is really ad- 
vanced, since it requires real knowledge of the language 
and some ability in its use. A complete French-English 
vocabulary, the inclusion in an English-French vocabu- 
lary of all words and idioms not found in the model 
texts. and the gratifyingly brief, but suggestive, foot- 
notes which are provided, give the pupil all the infor- 
mation necessary, but at the same time stimulate him, 
force him rather, to use his head as well as his eyes. 
In each exercise a few questions in French are ap- 
pended to serve as a basis for conversational practice. 
The book has had the advantage of practical use in the 
authors’ classes in Yale College, and their confidence 
in it, based upon this experience, augurs well for its 
success, to which we pledge our sincere good wishes. 





A MANUAL OF WRITINGS IN MIDDLE ENG- 


LISH. By John Edwin Wells, professor of English 
literature, Beloit College. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Cloth. 941 pp. Price, $5. 


Nothing approaches in thoroughness and _ scholarli- 
ness the treatment of English literature of the pre- 
Elizabethan age in Professor Wells’ “Manual of 
Writings in Middle English.” The work is not a his- 
tory of the literature between 1050 and 1400 A. D. It 
is a handbook which records the accepted views of 
scholars on pertinent matters, and does not pretend to 
offer new theories. It is a reference book which must 
be known as a standard one and one to be found in all 
college and university libraries. Each piece of writing 
of the period is not only treated by itself, but is 
grouped with others of its kind. The probable dates, 
the condition, the original dialect, the sources, and 
abstracts of contents and authoritative comments are 
adequately set forth and grouped as nowhere else in 
handbooks. 


BIBLE IN SCHOOLS—PLANS OF MANY LANDS. 
By Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts. 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, 5S. 
E., Washington, D. C.: Union Bible Selections Com- 
mission. Revised edition. 192 pp. Price, 50 cents 
postpaid. ; 
There has not been in many years such a keen in- 

terest in promoting the reading of the Bible, and a 
scientific study of it as now. No one agency has con- 
tributed so much toward this new activity in Bible 
knowledge as has Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, whose prep- 
aration of this book has presented many phases of 
the present movement to be found nowhere else. 

The book is mostly made up of official documents 
gathered from Ministers of Education in the various 
provinces of the British Empire and from State Super- 
intendents of Education in the United States, and 
from leaders of the North Dakota, Colorado and Gary 
plans, together with laws, court decisions and related 
documents, all intended to help religious and educa- 
tional leaders in answering the question. How can 
the general ignorance of the book of books, now pre- 
vailing among public school pupils and college and 
university students, be cured, or at least mitigated? 
At the request of several state secretaries of Sunday 

















school associations the book has been adapted for use 
as a textbook of the North Dakota or Gary plan, but 
it also gives a very full statement of the Australian 
Plan, which the editor thinks the best of all. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By John 
Ruskin. Boston: Ginn and Company. (Classics for 
Children.) Cloth. 78 pp. 
This is a > pga new edition of Ruskin’s beautiful 

fairy-tale classic, with an introduction by R. H. Coe and 

pen-and-ink illustrations by Hiram P. Barnes after 
the original illustrations of Richard Doyle, the famous 
artist of “Punch.” Neatly bound and beautifully printed, 
the typographical setting is worthy of one of the mas- 
terpieces of English, enjoyed by young and old alike, 
read and re-read by thousands in the sixty-five years 
that have elapsed since its first publication. The story 
of the “Black Brothers,’ Hans and Schwartz, their 
kind-hearted younger brother Gluck, “Southwest Wind, 

Esquire,” and the fertile “Treasure Valley” should 

be read and known in every home where there are chil- 

dren. It is good literature and good moral teaching. 





MASTERING THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. By 
Robert Allen Armstrong, L. H.D., of West Virginia 
State University. With introduction by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, LL.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Armstrong has given in these 200 pages 
the best results of a quarter of a century of devout and 
admiring study of the literary masterpieces of the Old 
Testament. It is itself a masterpiece with somewhat of 
the flavor of Canon Farrar, Conybeare and Howson, and 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. This ought to do more 
for the development of intelligent, devout, ardent ad- 
miration for the Bible than any book prepared by any 
other American, or by anyone in this decade. 


ee 


MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Brief Course. 
By Harry Anson‘\Finney and Joseph Clifton Brown. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 
Price, 85 cents. 

Of the making of arithmetics there is no end and 
the new books seem to be in demand all tne time. All 
arithmetic is business arithmetic, but there seems to bea 
uniform demand for arithmetics expanded for commer- 
cial purposes. First they make them very expansive 
and then they make a brief arithmetic out of an ex- 
panded arithmetic, and the brief arithmetic is still an 
expanded arithmetic as in this case. This book is not 
over-doing commercial arithmetic probably, since it is 
arithmetic applied to agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial activities of the very complex conditions of 
the twentieth century. 


CHANDRA IN INDIA. Little People Everywhere 
Series. By Etta Blaisdell McDonald. Illustrated 
in color and with beautiful plates. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Cloth. 110 pp. 

No other author has demonstrated equal ability in 
mastering the conditions of child life in various coun- 
tries so completely and discriminatingly as has Etta 
Blaisdell McDonald, and no one could present the facts 
more artistically or charmingly. This is the fourteenth 
book of the series, the others being: Manuel in Mexico, 
Ume San in Japan, Rafael in Italy, Kathleen in Ireland, 
Fritz in Germany, Gerda in Sweden, Colette in France, 
Boris in Russia, Betty in Canada, Marta in Holland, 
Hassan in Egypt and Josefa in Spain. 


THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY. By Nellie M. Leon- 
ard. With sixteen illustrations in black and white, 
by E. Walker. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents net. 

This story, which is intended for younger children, 
is brightly told with a good deal of humor. The mice 
have many adventures. They are given speaking 
parts, and the artist shows them dressed up in clothes 
just like boys and girls—so the little folks who make 
their acquaintance will get to be quite good friends 
with them. Incidentally, a lesson in kindness to am- 
mals is taught. The title tells the whole story. 








Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much regularity. Don’tlet your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


‘ them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetine. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY Co. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free. Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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FAIRY OPERETTAS. By Laura E. Richards. With 
illustrations by Mary Robertson Bassett. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Company. 

$1. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards, daughter of Samuel G 
Howe and Julia Ward Howe, will always be known as 
the author of “Captain January,” but each year she 
brings out some charming book for children. Of these 
the latest is a delightful sample. She has taken several 
of the familiar nursery legends, such as “Cinderella,” 
“Babes in the Woods,” “Puss in Boots,” “The Three 
Bears,” and “Beauty and the Beast,” and written them 
in operetta form. That is, she has told the story 
in rhyme, set to such well-known airs as “My Heart's 
in the Highlands,” “When. Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” “The Campbells are Coming,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “The Three Blind Mice,” “Red, White and 
Blue,” varied with such modern tunes as “There’s a 
Hot Time in the Old Town,” “I’ve Been Working on 
the Railroad” and “Old Gray Bonnet,” chosen for the 
swing of their melody. 


Holiday binding. Price, 


LITTLE WHITE FOX AND HIS’ ARCTIC 
Friends. For boys and girls four to twelve. By 
Roy J. Snell. With illustrations in color by George 
F. Kerr. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Price, 


75 cents, net. 

The author has spent a good deal of time in the 
dreary land of foxes, bears, seals and reindeer and he 
has watched the animals and studied them, so he 
knows just what they do and how they live. So he tells 
of the adventures of Little White Fox and his friends; 
how he went hunting for food; how he fooled Omnok, 
the hunter, who was always trying to shoot him or 
catch him in his traps; how he went fishing through the 
ice; how he saved Baby Seal; how he went adrift on an 
ice cake which carried him into a strange country; and 
how he finally reached home and his own dear Mother 
Fox. The facts are all true to nature. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Some Problems in City School Administration.’’ By George D. 
Strayer,et al. Price, $1.50.—“School Organization and Administra- 
tion.” By E. P. Cubberley, etal. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. 

'Sehool Sewing Based on Home Problems.’’ By 1. R. Burton and 
M.G. Burton. Muncie, Indiana: Vocational Supply Company. 

‘“‘American Patriots and Statesmen.’’ (6 volumes. ) Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. New York: The Collier Classics. - - 

“French Reader.””’ By Koren and Chapman. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. : ; 

“New Possibilities in Education.’’ Philadelphia: American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. ¢ 

“The Essentials of Religious Education.’’ By Charles W. Heathcote. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. : J é 

“What We Hear in Music.” By A. S. Faulkner. Camden, N. J.: 
Victor Talking Machine Company. ] ‘= 

‘Industrial Readers” (Book I). By E. M. Tappan. Price, 45¢.— 
‘ Establishing Industrial Schools.” By H. B. Smith. Price, #0e.— 
“Bird Friends.” By G. H. Trafton. Price, $2.00. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ; 

“Stories Children Need.” By C. 8S. Bailey. Price, $1.50.—For the 
Children's Hour.” By C Bailey.—**Folk Dances for Young 
People.” By C. Van Cleve. Price, $2.00. Springfield: Milton Bradley 
Company. 3 ri 5 ae 

thera Lessons in Music."" By A. M. Fryberger. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘Obvious Adams.” By R. R. Updegraff. Price, 0c.—‘‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States.” By Woodrow Wilson. Price, 50ec. -“How 
We Elected Lincoln.” By A.J. Dittenhoefer. Price. We —“Told 
by the Sandman.” By A. P. Walker. Price, 50c.— Worth hy 
People.” By F. J. Gould. Price, 0c. New York: Harper am 


Brothers. sal , 
“Practical German Lessons.” By P. H. Gurmmann. Chicago 
Edited by W. L. Snow. Price, 


University Publishin omg mf 

**The High School Prize Speakers.’’ 

S0c.—"The Question as a Factor in Teaching.” By J. W. Hall and A. 
C. K. Hall. Price, $1.25.—‘*Fairy Tale Bears.”” Edited by C. Johnson. 
Price,40c. Boston : Houghton. Mifflin Company. 

“How to Learn Easily.” By George Van Ness Dearborn. Pha 
$1.00.—The Mother-Craft Manual.”” By M. L. Read. Price, $1.%. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co — ~- 

‘Converging Paths.’””’ By E. T. Campagnac. Price, jo¢.— 


Purpose of Education.”” By G. E. F. Pitt. Price, 75c. New Yorr 

G. P, Putnam's Sons t F 
‘‘Ruskin’s King of the Golden River.’’ Boston: Ginn & Co. at 
‘Essentials of Argument.” By Stone and Garrison. New York, 


Henry Holt & Co. : 

“Selected Letters of Cicero.’ Edited by H. McN. Poteat. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. : 

“The Way of the Stars.’’ By Sneath, Hodges and Tweedy. Price, 
65e.—“The Way of the King’s Palace.’’ By Sneath, Hodges an 
Tweedy. Price, 75c.—**Clothing and Health.” By Kinne and Cooley. 
Price, 65c.—‘'Elementary Algebra.’’ By Cajori and Odell. Brice, 
75e.—**Food and Health * By Kinne and Cooley. Price, $1.10.— hee 
Spies.”” By A. F. Conradi and W. A. Thomas. Price, 50¢.— 
Child’s Book of Holiday Plays.’’ By F. G. Wickes. Price, Ae.— 
“Old Stories for Young Readers."" By L. A Large Price, 400.— 
‘Practical Spanish Grammar.” By Fuentes and Francois. Pees, 
$1.00.—“ Agricultural Arithmetic.” By Stratton and Kemick. 
“Letters of Polly the Pioneer.”” Ry S. H. Nida. Price, Se — 
‘Educational Measurements.” By D. Starch. Price, $1.2. New 
York; The Macmillan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


i tment is open to contribu- 
pcantiage oa anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


-19: neil of City and Village 

11-19: ol Superintendents of State 
of New York, Poughkeepsie. Su- 
perintendent Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Jamestown, president. 

19-20: Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, State 
Educational Building, Albany, N. Y. 
-21: merican Association for 

ee aod Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis.  Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 7lst, New 
York City, secretary. 

25-28: State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
son, president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. 

25-28: Washington Educational <As- 
sociation, Spokane. Superintendent 
William F. Geiger, Tacoma, presi- 
dent; Principal O. C. Whitney, Ta- 
coma, secretary. 

24-26: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 

26-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 

26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 

27: Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Simultaneously in Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Norwalk and 
Norwich. Thomas H. Patterson, 
Bristol, president; Samuel P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 

27: Bristol County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Fall River. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-4: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. E. D. Pennell, 
East High School, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 

2-4: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 

2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
9. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

3: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield. Robert Mar- 
tin, Ashfield, president. 

3: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. H. 
R. Williams, preshient. 

3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. Walter Bal- 
lou _ Jacobs, Brown University, 
Providence, secretary. 

15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 

12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Car- 

ott, Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. Dr. = 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal! School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. a ae 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Missoula. Superinten- 
dent John Dietrich, Helena, presi- 
dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- 
tary. 

28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 
H. > haere secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. 

29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. BE. 
Butterworth, president. 

30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 

30-December 2: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B.C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 

20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president: J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

28-30: Associated Academic  Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Me- 
Clelland, principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


be 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


+. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. With addition of new 
features at the University of Maine 
this year, students can now cut down 
a tree suitable for pulp, and on the 
University campus turn it into a 
printed newspaper. New machinery 
has been added to the University 
Press, among which is a_ linotype 
machine, with a complete equipment 
of all varieties of type, including 
characters for the German and Greek 
languages, and accents for Spanish, 
Italian, Latin and French. 

Training at the University of 
Maine offers opportunity to special- 
ize in business management and or- 
ganization, editorial work, reporting, 
paper making or forestry, and gives 
an opportunity for practical experi- 
ence in every division. The _ stu- 
dent is permitted also to take work 
in other departments and learn the 
entire business, from handling wood 
land to the sale and management of 
the paper. 

The first section of the work of 
forestry offers a profession to the 
student who wishes to specialize. 

This department is equipped with 





Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 








digesters, beaters, presses and calen- 
ders, and the paper turned out by 
students for university work is of a 
very creditable grade. A new calen- 
dar has been installed in this depart- 
ment the past summer, and now the 
students will be able to coat their 
paper and make a grade sufficiently 
fine for book work, and of a grade 
that will take fine screen cuts. 

The journalism department is un- 
der the direction of Professor Ro- 
land Palmer Gray. There is prac- 
tical work in editing copy and 
“make-up.” 

The last step is found in the Uni- 
versity Press, under the direction of 
H. W. Haswell. Here are students 
learning the practical side of printing. 
They set type and handle the presses. 

The students get out a weekly 
newspaper and a monthly magazine. 

The new machinery may _ enable 
students to handle all of the uni- 
versity printing matter next year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. At the annual 
meeting of the Portsmouth Teachers’ 
Association E. Allan Maines retired 
as president and Orwin Bradford, 
principal of the High School, was 
elected to the office for the new term. 
The other officers elected were: 
Vice-President, Chester Howe, prin 
cipal of the Whipple School; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Mildred  F. 
Roberts, High School; executive 
committee, Miss Jessie K. Woods, 
Miss S. Avis Varrell, Miss E. Made- 
line Toner, and Miss J. Agnes Con- 
nors. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 





picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we wil} 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

WORCESTER. Professor Levi 
L. Conant, head of the department of 
mathematics at Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, a former member of the 
State Board of Education and one of 
the best known educators in this sec- 
tion of the country, was run down 
by an automobile truck in front of 
his home at 254 Salisbury street, and 
received injuries from which he died 
October 11. 


Professor Levi L. Conant was 
widely known as a_ mathematician 
and an author. He was engaged in 


public school work from 1879 to 1887, 
and was professor of mathematics 
at Dakota School of Mines from 
1887 to 1890. Then he became a 
post graduate student of mathe- 
matics of Clark University for a year 
Since 1891 he had been professor of 
mathematics at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

UTICA. At the meeting of the 
trustees of Hamilton College 
October 7, Dr. M. W. Stryker ten- 
dered his resignation as president, 
to take effect before the first of 
May. This is in accordance with his 
previously expressed determination 
to retire after twenty-five years of 


service. The resignation was ac- 
cepted. 
Dr. Stryker was graduated from 


Hamilton in 1872 and four years la- 





Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 


Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 


dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


ter from Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. He served pastorates at sev- 
eral places. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. There are 610 
little farms on vacant lots in the 
city The average yield is $200 an 
acre, while many farms have a yield 
of $300. these city farmers raise two 

or three crops on every lot. 


ERIE. This city has one of the 
best high school buildings and 
grounds in the country. rhe 


grounds of eleven acres are match- 


less as laid out by the landscape 
architect. The athletic amphitheatre 
is ideal. Above the cost of the land 


the building has cost $609,000. 


SCRANTON.  Scranton’s schools 
demonstration, the second of the se- 
ries of parades attending a week's 
celebration of the city’s golden anni- 
versary, won the praise of the entire 
city and by unanimous verdict was 
acclaimed the greatest educational 
pageant Scranton has ever _ seen. 
More than 17,000 children of the 
grammar grades and the parochial 
gchools, students from the Central 
High and Technical High Schools, 
hundreds of others from the _ busi- 
ness colleges and preparatory schoo!s 
shared in the honor of presenting 
the finest spectacle from every stand- 
point ever witnessed here. 

There were tots from the kinder- 
gartens on floats, the only children 
that did ride, and others from every 
grade from No. 2 grammar _ up. 
Scores of floats all telling a story of 


the educational development of the 
city were in the line; a variety of 
colors that fairly dazzled in their 
splendor, but after all greatest in- 
terest centred in the children—the 
city’s greatest treasure above all 
things. 

All members of the school board 
with the exception of C. H. Von 


Storch, who is ill, and officers of the 


school district, rode in the automo- 
bile division. Principals A. H 
Welles and R. H. Gleason, of the 


Central and Technical High Schools, 
respectively, rode also in this divi- 
sion, as did Bishop Hoban, Rey. A. 
J. Brennan and Rev. J. A. Boyle, 
who had charge of the parochial 
divisions in the line. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


OKLAHOMA, 


NORMAN. Another of those in- 
creases in enrollment that have 
come to be looked for here as the 
usual thing is reported from the 
University of Oklahoma, where regis- 
tration for the winter term brought 
the total for the year up to 2577 
students, an increase over the year 
before of more than thirty per cent. 
Additions made during the first three 
weeks of the first semester and at 
registration for the second semes- 
ter, in February, will bring the total 
for the year up to 2,800, according 
to an estimate made by President 
Stratton D. Brooks. This will be 
an increase of forty-five per cent. 
over iast year’s total. 

Few new features have been added 
this year, the energy of the faculty 
being used entirely in finding meth- 
ods of caring for the great increase 
in every department of the univer- 


sity. Seven members of the faculty 
received advanced degrees during 
the summer. 

Six other members of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma faculty are 
spending this year studying in the 


big schools of the country. 


One of the departments illustrating 
the growth in the University of Ok- 
lahoma during the past few years 1s 
that of Spanish. Three years ago, 
one man did all the teaching in this 
department and took even a part of 
his time in attending to other umi- 
versity work. There are now 427 
students taking Spanish under a fac- 
ulte five members, headed by 
Patricio Gimeno, a native of Peru, 
who received his education in Spait. 

The sabbatic leave with half pay 
and the tenure of office rule make tt 
continually easier for the University 
of Oklahoma to obtain faculty mem- 
bers who stand high in their profes 
sion to take the new places, made 
necessary by the increase in enroll- 
ment. 
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This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


” perpen A darkest diy that ever comes to a teacher is when 
twee en sets in, unl -h- faces the certainty of a greatly 
Somer te el xpense and ne ince ue, and the uncertainty of how 
gi will last. Then it is tuat a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
3 0d, and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry 
or the T. C. U. will see her through. tal 


os ie big, god “This has been a strenuous winter on 

con tn cae ave moved. my salary was lower than usual, 

th le support of three children and all the year the 

at wae *n on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 

aa coe eg so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 

— © me under present circumstances than a much 
ger sum might at another time.”’ 


PR pe me of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 

or the F ou = their savin s 18 to have them protected 

ts hah at any times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
at will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This great National Te : i i i 

, ans | 2 »achers’ Protective Organization—the 

cab a ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 

ae | me cone by accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides 
y additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 











A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happe i i 

30 eas) Q ‘ pp2n—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle —and a doctor's bill and a week or 
two of enforced idieness without a salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were "laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. : 

And this is the simplest and least expensi i 

d g § s 3 xpensive accident ths 
might — on. There are hundreds of ways by which even aa 
most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. , , 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident. but also f 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. A few cents a _ 
will afford complete protection against these three yo day 
ting2ncies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and eeaks 
peace of mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 1at tells 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND THE COUPON 
to the T. C. U., 141 f.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send vour booklet explaining Protect i 
xp! ‘ ive B 
Geannras: enefits for 





Naume..... 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Princigal 








Special Examinations - - Cctober 7th and 11th 
Enrollment - . - - October 2nd to October 12th 


Sessions Open Octcber 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors 
mailed on application. 


Course 





Ss TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course fog 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





One new building, a chemistry 
hall, is being completed. This build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $100,000. 
It was designed by Dr. Edwin De- 
Barr, head of the chemistry depart- 
ment and vice-president of the umni- 
versity, after spending a year study- 


ing in and_ inspecting the chief 
chemical laboratories. it America and 
Europe. 


An attempt is to be made with the 
meeting of the coming legislature to 
obtain appropriation for two more 
buildings. 


TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH. “Educational 
Demands in Texas” is to be the ger- 
eral theme at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, to be held 
November 30 and December 1 and 2 
at Fort Worth. The complete pro- 
gram was announced by Professor 
Nat Benton of Corpus Christi, the 
president of the state association. 

The list of speakers includes Dr. 
Charles B. Judd of the University ot 
Texas, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor ot 
the Journal of Education, Boston, 


and Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president ot 
Texas A. and M. College. 
The attendance of no less than 


5,000 delegates is expected, as the 
advance enrollments are the heaviest 
in the history of the organization 
and the convention city is so cen- 
trally situated. 

In addition to the general sessions 
sectional meetings will be held each 
day, such meetings and the chairmen 
being :— a 

Superintendents and principals, J. 
W. O’Banion of Quanah, chairman; 
primary section, Miss Florence Mont- 
gomery of Abilene, chairman; kin- 


dergarten section, Miss Elizabeth 
Hammers of Fort Worth, chairman; 
classics section, L. C. Proctor of 
Temple, chairman; mathematics sec- 
tion, C. O. Calloway of Waco, chair- 
man; library section, J. E. Goodwin 
of Austin, chairman; county super- 
intendents section, State Superin- 
tendent W. F. Doughty, chairman; 
English section, Herbert Rather of 
Bonham, chairman; modern language 
section, Miss Emma Gutzeit of San 
Antonio, chairman; physical training 
and public speaking, Miss Louise H. 
Wright of Austin, chairman; history 
section, Frederick Duncalf of Austin, 
chairman; science section, Carl Hart- 
mann of Austin, chairman; industrial 
arts section, L. W. Fox of San An- 
tonio, chairman; home _ economics, 
Miss Emma Price of San Antonio, 
chairman; art section, Miss Minnie 
Graves of Waco, chairman; college 
rection, H. Y. Benedict of Austin, 
thairman; high schools, J. Thomas 
Davis of Navasota, chairman; ele- 
mentary section, W. C. Ogler of Aus- 
tin, chairman; agriculture, Alvin 
Dille of Bishop, chairman; music, 
Miss Elfelda Littlejohn of Galveston, 
chairman; Texas School Peace 
League, A. S. Bush of Cuero, presi- 
dent; commercial section, Marshall 
Johnston of San Antonio, chairman. 





CENTRAL STATE:. 


INDIANA. 
LOGANSPORT. After twenty- 


five years of service as superinten- 
dent of schools here, A. H. Douglas 
reports that the high school enroll- 
ment has increased from 130 to 630: 
the size of the graduating class from 
18 to 81; the number of high school 
teachers from 4 to 22. 

Postmaster George B. Davis some 
time ago gave a talk before the 
pupils of the Central School on how 
the business of the postoffice is 
handled and on the relation of the 
public to the carrying of the mails. 





KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. John MacDonald, editor 


of the Western School Journal and 
one of the best known and most 
loved men in the country’s school 


fraternity, died October 12. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary has sent out in a bulle- 
tin the following on “Teacher Per- 
sonality.” :— 

“The teacher should be dynamic; 
should be a doer: should have en- 
ergy plus; should have an outgoing 
personality not an ingrowing. 

“The teacher should be mentally 
well balanced; should have good 
common sense, good judgment. 

“The teacher should have a right 
attitude of mind toward her work; 
she should live in it; should love it; 
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warm, sympathetic and should pos- 
sess a keen sense of humor. 

“The teacher should have good ad- 
dress. 

“The teacher should have a goodly 
endowment of will-power which 
manifests itself in prompt decision, 
determination and persistence. A 
nature ill sweetness and light is too 
soft for the schoolroom. There jg 
needed, though it may usually be 
kept in the background, the iron 
will. 

“The teacher should have self. 
control which enables her to listen 
patiently to an angry parent or 
board member, then reply with 
quiet dignity, wifhout petulance. 

“All persons at all suited to the 
business of school teaching have at 
least the germs of these qualities in 
their natures and where the germ ex- 
ists it can be cultivated and devel- 
oped. This idea is of the highest im- 
portance; most people do not seem 
to realize that they can change their 
personalities by deliberate effort. 
Probably the hardest of all to ac- 


quire is good judgment, common 
sense. If it is lacking, it is very 
difficult to acquire. Such persons 


should always seek good advice in 
crises,—if they have the good sense 
to know a crisis when they are face 
to face with it.” 





ne 
Indiana Centennial Celebration 
BY ARNOLD V, DOUB 


The words “centennial” and “pag- 
eant” have become household words 
in Indiana in the past twelve months, 
Led on by an aggressive Centennial 
Commission appointed by Governor 
Ralston, and by the desire to rever- 
ence the pioneers of Indiana, the 
people of the state responded whole- 
heartedly to the call for celebrating 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Indiana’s admission to statehood. 

Local committees were appointed, 
to arrange for county celebrations. 
In almost every county the events 
of local history were presented in a 
manner that won the praise of all. 
From May to September hardly a 
day passed without a pageant being 
presented im some part of the state. 
The crowning part of this phase of 
the celebration was produced in In- 
dianapolis during the first two weeks 
of October. Throughout the first 
week a pageant depicting the stirring 
scenes of the state’s history was 
enacted in Riverside Park by fifteen 
hundred persons under the direction 
of William C. Langdon of New York 
City. The outdoor setting, the beau- 
tiful Indian summer weather, and 
the high quality of the presentation 
itself, made this a most attractive 
part of the celebration 

Sunday, October &, was Centennial 
Sunday. In nearly every church in 
the state reference was made to the 





should be optimistic and enthusiastic. significance of the centennial cele- 
“The teacher should be _ genial, _ bration. 
% * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
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The second week was given over 
to the industries, churches, good 
roads and education. Parade fol- 
lowed parade, each seeming to outdo 
the preceding. At no time in the 
state's history has there been such a 
wonderiul display of the progress 
made since white settlers first came 
into this part of the Mississippi 
Valley. The President of the 
United States was the guest of honof 
on Good Roads Day. An automo- 
bile parade with machines from every 
nook and corner of the state re- 
quired almost two hours to pass in 
double file before the reviewing 
stand. 

3 . « 

On Education Day twenty thou- 
sand persons witnessed a _ pageant 
presented by 12,000 pupils of the 
schools and colleges of the state. 
A brief description of a part of this 
pageant will give some idea of the 
nature of the two-weeks celebration. 

In Enisode I, entitled “The Sum- 
moning of Indiana,” Columbia en- 
tered, accompanied by the states. 
Columbia wore flowing robes of red, 
white and blue, and the states were 
clad in robes of biue and green. 
A fanfare of trumpets from the two 
white-clad trumpeters from the cen- 
tre of the field announced the com- 
ing of Education, clad in purple and 
gold robes and wearing a laurel 
crown. She was attended by a group 
of the world’s famous educators—the 
great teachers of Athens and Rome, 
college professors in caps” and 
gowns, priests and ancient Egyp- 
tians, as well as more modern 
scholars. They took their places on 
the left, Columbia and the states on 
the right. Then Education bid Co- 
lumbia summon Indiana bejore her, 
and Indiana, in gold and yellow 
draperies, came forward and was 
commanded by Education to give an 
account of her educational steward- 
ship. 

This was the signal for nine 
thousand schoo] children to present 
the opening part of Episode 2, en- 
titled “Indiana’s Response.” In per- 
ject time, in lines that stretched al- 
most from one side of the field to 
the other, they advanced, each carry- 
ing two flags At anuotner signal 
they dropped their outer garments 
and stood revealed in pure white. 
Then they launched intw an intricate 
flag drill, so that the field was a mass 
of waving flags. The drill was liter- 
ally flawless in its execution, and the 
children, who were from the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of the In- 
dianapolis schools, received tremen- 
dous applause At the close of the 
drill they massed in close formation 
and sang “Hymn to Indiana.” The 
drill was directed by Dr. W. A. 
Ocker, the chorus by E. B. Birge; 
both are employed in the Indian- 
apolis schools 

Other episodes presented “Indus- 
trial and Vocational Training.” “Pro- 
fessional Training,” and “‘Recrea- 
tion.” The pageant closed with “The 
Crowning of Indiana,” when In- 
diana’s achievements having won ap- 
proval, she was crowned by Colum- 
bia with the laurel wreath taken from 
the head of Education. [n the grand 
finale, all participants in the pageant 
massed together on the field, and ata 
concerted signal waved white hand- 
kerchiefs and then American flags. 
The combined music of five bands 
and the voices of more than thirty 
thousand people singing the national 
hymn brought to a close one of the 
most remarkable exhibitions Indiana 
has ever seen 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


REE recent letters show how easily wel) qualified teachers may with ae backing si? 
TH into a desired position. On Sept. 6 a gradiiate of St. Lawrence Universit | wrot 

to us: ‘ Will you kindly inform me what you think the prospects are for a Latin or english 
teacher to secure a position at this time of the year. I hesitate about joining an Agency so 
late in the year, but I should be glad to hear from you and to receive your registration blank .. . 

To which we replied: ‘‘ We are having so many emergency calls for teachers that } think it 
would be worth your while to register. It has happened once or twice within a week or 
so that we have placed a teacher the R TR. registration of this teacher was re- 
day after she enrolled withus. .. .”’ ECENT ceived on Sept. 4, bringing with it 
evidence of the training and successful experience which singled ber out as just the candidate 
for a place in Vermont tor which we received application by the same mail e telephonc d her, 
recommended her for the place, for which she afterwards applied in person on invitation, and 
on Sept. 19 received the following letter: ** Possibly you have already heard of my good fortune 
I have accepted a position as training class teacher at Hinesburg, Vermont, ata salary of $9 (0 
and shal) begin my work on Thursday....1I1 thank you very much for your promp; 
and efficient services... .I feel that I owe you much more than my commission 

Iam sure that this change in my work is just whatI needed.’* Other teachers LETTERS 

might profit by an experience similar to thaterecorded in these three a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
315-319 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


re as 











Did you get it? In ‘Teaching ses TE uriness”” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Sassi santian ti 
years of the successes and failures of ap) lication i . ' ILEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 &.Wetesh /ve., Chicego, til 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fith fvenve 
Recommenés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





-~* }- ’ introduces to Colle 
MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools. and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, ij utors and Goy- 
ernestes, fur every department of instruction ; recommends good Schooit to pa'ents. Call om 


or sadress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachert ard bas filled bun- 


j dreds of high grade poritiiars (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
lished 1889 No charge to emp yers, 
none for registiation If you reed @& 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square, New Vork. 





PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartnen: work im 
High, Pre, aratory and Norn a! Schools and lege: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers witb ability to teach some appro. d sys 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. Fo: further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & (O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in Denver and Aticmtes 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro) rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERBHORN TEACH?F RS’ AGENCY A superior agency for suyerior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon st. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 





AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Pupils of Buckman School dancing with the Victor, 
| I.aurelhurst Park, Portland, Oregon at: MOI 
I >] . . 

The Three I’s in Education VAN 
| . . ° s Es 
| Information, Illustration, Inspiration | Co 
i May be brought to the School-Room, Playground and Home by means of | NICI 
i ° ° e 
i The Victor and Victor Records oe 
Hi “Pk . rs > 
Is your school enjoying the following Victor Records? | naaeee 

Rote Songs . { Come and Trip It (Handel) | “L' Allegro”) 
E [Little Shoemaker. (2) Song of Iron (3) The Black- wut , Ragncgn Ritace ane ened Cesta | 
17937 smith (Riley.Gaynor) Elsie Baker Pe | Haste Thee, Nymph (ilandel) (“L' Allegro") 
10 in. 75¢ to Baa Black Sheep (2) How many miles to Bab- Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet | NEW 
ylon (3) Bobby Shafto (4) Daby Dear Olive Kline 74465 [Listen to the Mocking Bird (\Vinner) (Bird Jove s | 
Household Hints (2) Cattails (3) Daffodils 12 in. $1.50 | by Charles Kellogg) Alma Ctuc's l 
18015 Olive Kline 64539 Birds in the Night (Lewin-Sullivan) 
10 in. 75¢ | Gawerterond Man (2) Jap Doll (Riley-Gaynor) 12 in. $1.00 { Tee vectaatiiens — 
Sra tiiine 64424 {WhoKnows? (Dunbar-Dall) | 
Ge 0 9 Steen My 12 in. $1.00 | John McCormac'< FE 
17918 ( Dvorak-Ri) | Pagliacci—Prologue (Leoncavallo) : ‘ ; : 
10 in. 75¢ Victor Ladies’ Trio 5 ; - Pe cr , Reinald Werresrath | 
Rockin’ Time (Knox) 12in. $1.50 omacer Song—“Carmen” (Bizet) = i i: 
Victor Ladies’ Trio Reinald V/err2arc’): EE 
Coronach (Schubert) 74480 {Molly Darling (Hays = ii . 
(“Lady of the Lake’) 1212, $1.50 { Evan Wiliams BE Wo 
17967 Kline, Wheeler, 45096 SLe Cygne (Thre Swan) (Saint-Saéns) Hans Kindler HE 409 
10 in. 75c | Ss ae (Kr 12 in. $1.00 (Melody in F (Rubinstein) ’Cello Hans K'ncler : : d 
7 *y U7 a “rw 35331 { The Southerner March (.\Jexander) Conway’sDand 4 an 
= Lady cf th . = i 
Lake’) Kline-Baker 12 im. 91.25 (The Thunderer March (Sousa) Victor Military Band | as | 
21:4 
Just off the press NC 
New Revised Edition cf “What We Hear in Music” M. 
A Complete Course ot Music Study for School and Home, which should be in 
the hands of every Victor user. One Dollar at all Victor dealers. are 
are 
For new Victor Educational Booklets, set your har 
Victor dealer, or write to the tea 
Educational Department C 
; . . . up 
Victor XKV Victor Talking Machine Co. pet 


enj 
for 





d if: When the Victor is notin use, 
jee the horn can be placed under 
Hey the instrument sate aud secure 

ey from danger, and the cabinet 


can be locked to protect it 


$67.50 special quotation : mee 
to schools on!y Camden, N. J. hee = 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
¥. from. dust and promiscuous =e 
use by irresponsible people. 
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